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The New Schools Journal 


Yes, the Chicago Schools Journal has 
changed. Even the superficial reader 
that the 


such 


and we suppose Journal 


share of readers 
that this 


entirely new format and a new manner 


too has its 


will note issue features an 


of presentation. 


Such changes were not undertaken 


lightly. We have not given up a format 
which has clothed an important maga 
zine for over thirty-five years merely 
to be “novel” or “different.”” We have 
made our changes in accordance with 
the findings of research specialists in 
magazine readability, convenience, and 
reader appeal. Frankly, we have made 
our changes in an effort to reduce the 
number of superficial Journal readers 
to an absolute minimum. We hope 
now to fare better in the ever increas 
the 


ing competition for the eye of 


busy teacher. 


The 


tions : 


changes rest on two 


that 


assump 


our teachers and adminis 


trators are genuinely interested in 


professional growth, and that Journal 


articles can contribute to such growth. 
If our readers want help in meeting 


the everyday problems of education, 


and if our contributors have something 


to say of value to our readers, then 


our responsibility as editors is to pre 


sent our material in such a way as to 


encourage the reader to read and the 


writer to writ This is our major 


objective, and we think the new format 


will help us achieve it 


fo those who would address out 


readers we issue a cordial invitation. 
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@ An Editorial 


The Journal welcomes and depends 
upon articles from teachers in the field. 
‘The present school administration 1s 
keenly aware of the importance of im 
the 


need for 


our schocls at 
level of the 


munication across and communication 


proving “grass 


roots” com 


from the bottom up, as well as from 


the top down. The emphasis placed 


upon decentralization in the recent 


administrative re¢ rganization is test! 


mony to this fact. 


Teachers who have solved a class 


room problem, who have developed 


opinions regarding the educational 


dilemmas of our time, or who have 


evolved an effective new classroom pro 
cedure are urged to use the columns of 
the Journal to share their discoveries 
Manuscripts will be thoughtfully con 
sidered by persons experienced in the 
various areas ¥of instruction. We are 
interested more in ideas than in finely 
polished style. Our 


pi mary criterion 


will be “Is this of value to teachers ?” 


From those who read the Journal 


seek advice. Are we 


Only the 


we at all times 


doing our job? reader can 


tell us. Are we neglecting a certain 


area’? Tell us what you need, and we 


will seek articles to meet that need 


Only through reader reactions can we 


evaluate out 
The 


scious Ot a 


pertormance, 
Journal staff is 


the 


con 


pres nt 


worthy past contri 


butions of the magazine to our schools 
and to education in general have been 


With our read 


continue to be 


many and significant 


ers’ help they will 





The Lighted Schoolhouse 


Chicago’s Answer to the Problem of 


Constructive Use of Leisure Time 


has 


activity Oo! 


called 


the 


the 


\merican 


Leisure been most 
important 
The technological advances of 

half 
about a gradual reduction in the work 
the average 
than 60 hours to the 
This 


startling when it is noted that the pre- 


people 


the last century have brought 


week of man trom more 


40 hours he 


trend is 


en- 
joys today even more 
diction for 1965 is a work week of only 


days. We 


attaining his 


four 


rejoice with man on 


newly acquired leisure 
hours provided there is assurance that 
he can meet the inherent challenge to 


use them wisely. During this same fifty 


years supervised recreation has ma- 


tured sufficiently to become recognized 


today as an important instrument in 


meeting this challenge 


Persons of all ages and interests find 


a means oO! Ssatisltying an inner urge 


through participation in various forms 


of recreation. In some instances it be- 


comes active participation ; in others it 


Francis B. McKeag is a veteran teacher 
and administrator whose interest in rec- 
reation was for years channeled into 
church and community circles before his 
appointment in 1948 as Director of the 
Division of Social Centers for Chicago 
Schools. Prior to that date he served as 
a teacher and assistant principal at both 
elementary and secondary levels. 


@ Francis B. McKeag 


is quiet relaxation, listening or watch- 
ing. A program of active physical 
recreation encourages the development 
of strength, endurance, and coordina 
tion. With somewhat different empha- 
sis, the arts and crafts tend to provide 
artistic and practical skills as well as 
emotional releases and outlets for cre- 
ative talents of many kinds. Provision 
is made for the social, aesthetic, and 
ethical values, all of which are impor- 
tant from the standpoint of leisure 
time interests. Regardless of its form, 
the participant in any phase of recrea- 
tion the 


desires to 


needs of 
the 
achieve, create, win recognition, and 


satisfies the basic 


human personality 


express himself. 
Recreation Becomes 
The Fourth “R” 

The 1900 


creased leisure has influenced educators 


trend since toward in- 


to recognize that the objectives, pro- 
grams, and functions of recreation are 
so strikingly similar to the basic charac 
teristics of public education that it has 
been generally accepted into kinship, 
as the fourth “R.” 
that 


It naturally follows 


school systems over the country 
should recognize that opening the doors 
of their buildings to the community 
after school hours for social and rec- 
reational 


purposes is a responsibility 
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Board of Education Photos 


which is peculiarly theirs, as part of a 


broadened educational program 


Che public school is the logical center 


of community life. It is recognized for 


its ability to draw all racial, ethnic, and 
religious groups together in a common 
enrichment 


experience ot community 


Because Chicago has more than 400 
schoo! 


valuation of more than one-half 


buildings, representing a total 


billion 


that 


citizens 


o meet th 


reational need 


lopments in local 


enhance the val 


the communit 


planned 


witl 
community 
ection 


j 
CcorTrriaor 


' 
i and lighting 

1 1! 1 
dings, generally speak 
' 
well 


itegically located and 


serve both the purposes ot! 


id recreation without neces 
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sitating additional capital investment 


for dual facilities 


Chicago Schools Used 
As Early As 1912 


he first use of school buildings 


ational 


1912 vy n the 


x tal and recre purposes int 


Board 


opening 


twenti 


5 comn 


abandonment 


Later, the Recreation 


mission abi l a committee 


( «plored t] c 


possibilities of greater utilization of 


buildings after school hous 


' 
schoo 


lhe constant and persistent efforts of 


this group were rewarded in 1939, with 


3 





Dances are the biggest attraction at high school social centers. 


xperimental pro 
ram in eight high school buildings 
n elementary schoo! 
tablished in 1943 


hecan ybviou ry) 19 | 


lhe first progra 
building 

that 
ypriated a 

ol il budvet Oo! the 


ocial center 


Lighted Schoolhou 


| | 
by the [lino 


f ' ‘ 
cral \ 


lune, 195] | bill gave to the 


Chicago Board Icducation definite 


authority to spend money from a 


broadened Recreation Fund for recre 
ational and social activities in publi 
buildings and authorized a referendum 
lot the 


purpose of increasing the 


Recreation Tax Levy. The pa 


ive ot 
the Lighted Schoolhouse Referendum, 


paving the way for a four year ex 


pansion of the Social Centers program, 


is an outstanding tribute to the effort 


] 


»f citizens interested in public welfare 


Determining Which 
Schools to Use 


In preparing for the expansion of 


these recreation ervices, it became 


imperative that a means be found to 


evaluate the needs throughout the city 
foward this end, a map was prepared 
indicating the locations 


and areas of 
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influence of all public and _ private 


igencies which in some measure were 
| With 


onducting recreation programs. 
was 


this information located, it not 


difficult to ascertain those communities 
where voids in 


recreation services €X 


isted 
\ sub-committee of the Citizens 
the Wider Use of 


Division of 


(Committee on 


Schools and the 


Social 
Centers have conducted objective sur 
veys of 151 schools, studying (1) The 
extent of existing recreational facilities 
within a t’ 


the school; 


pertaining to population density and the 


vee-quarter mile radius of 


(2) The sociological data 
indicies of juvenile delinquency; (3) 
Lhe ada tability of the school facilities 


(4) 


interest and 


for supervised recreation services ; 
Evidence of community 


concern; and (5) 


the 
school faculty to staff the program. 


The ability oT 


Upon completion of the survey, each 
irea was evaluated and a priority as 
signed tor 


future establishment as a 


Social Center. As new schools are built 
or conditions change in a given com 
munity, 


new evaluations 


| 


surveys or re 


oOo! previous Surveys are 


analysis of these often lead to adjust 


ments in the priority listing 


lhe Social Centers program is predi 


cated on the cooperation and support 


»f the local community in assisting with 


the formulation and expedition of the 


program. At the outset, through the 


means of a mass meeting, it is made 


clear to the that it has a 


stake in the development of the Lighted 


community 


1 
~~ hoolhouse 


as a recreational and social 


neighborhood \ 


citi 


committee consisting ot 


representative members from such local 


organizations as the parent-teacher as 
sociation, 


clubs, 


veteran's groups, women’s 


service clubs, churches, com 
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ordered The 


munity counc ls, improvement associa- 


tions, Scouts, and Campfire Girls is 
established in 


The 
the 


each 
the 
him 
local 


policies, personnel needs, and require 


conjunction with 
center. 


call of 


committee meets at 


director and advises 


concerning the formulation of 


ments for volunteer assistance. Repre 


sentatives of the individual lay 


committees participate in a 


city-wide 


organization to share ideas concerning 
the plans and objectives of the Social 
Centers generally 

Volunteer service is a very important 
element in the successful operation of 
a Social Center. When volunteers are 
ivailable to s * in corridors, 
the 


taff are able to 


washrooms, 


door, the director 


check-rooms, and at 
and 


concentrate full time and 


attention on 


The 


volunteer to 


the activity phase of the program. 
suggested plan is for a 


serve with a ‘ five persons at 


one alternoon or evening session a 


month. If such a plan is operative, it 


does not 


impose a burden on any in 


dividual, but leads many more persons 
the 
shown that 


fold 


improved program and an 1n 


to an intimate identification with 


program. Experience has 


this arrangemeiit results in a 


two 
Valiti 


formed community 


The High School 
Social Center 


In many major cities during recent 


years, adults h: developed an 
awareness of the ex! 


tence Ot groups 


oft teen-age young people who are 


restless, needing security, and seeking 


\lthough 


only a very 


ivenues of new adventure 


it is a matter of fact that 
small percentage become involved in 
trouble, there 1S 


unfavorable publi 


some form of an ab 


normal amount of 


ity which unjustly is attributed to 


the overwhelming majority (95% or 





Even the corridors are put to use. 
more), who are fine, wholesome young 


people good 


developing into basically 
and useful citizen 

Though the numbers 
still the 


concern tor 


may be small, 


it is American show 


way to 


the causes of maladjust 


Within the 


the immediate 


ment in teen-age behavior 


community are ome ot 


antidotes, and of these none is more 


effective than recreation. Perhaps the 


emphasis should be shifted from en 


lorcement ot curtew to opportunity 


for wholesome recreation. The Chicago 


1 
School 1 


attempting to meet 


problem with a positive program 


ervices for all 


] 


ec} 
TMM 


of recreational young 


people, regaradle ot affiliation, 


tter hours, in the evenings, and during 
ummer vacation 


he most important single factor in 
school youth 
the 


Planning Com 


planning services for hig] 


is to permit them to assist in 


planning. The Student 


mittee in each of the high school soc ial 


centers, consisting of 20 representative 


boys and girls, provides a democratic 


means of molding the type of program 
of this age 


which will best fit the needs 


6 


The duties of the committee 


group. 
include the planning of decorations and 
entertainment, the selection of orches- 


tras, and the responsibility for general 


hospitality within the Center. The boy 


and girl co-chairmen of each of these 
the 
Social Centers as an all- 


committees meet monthly with 
Director of 
city planning group. These meetings 
afford opportunities for the sharing of 
the and 


ultimately lead to the general improve- 


ideas from each of Centers 


ment of the entire program. 


Dancing Is Important 
In High School Centers 


The values of high school recreation 


have many aspects. Providing whole 
some supervised social experiences for 
Of the 


many social experiences in the life of 


all teen-age youth is a “must.” 


the teen-ager, one of the more valuable 
is dancing. The social dance program 
of the Chicago Public Schools enables 
young people to learn the fundamentals 
of dancing through professional in 
struction. This period is followed by 
general dancing from eight-thirty to 
eleven-forty Pp. M. to the music of pro- 
the 


rrchestra is defrayed by an admission 


fessional musicians. The cost of 


charge of from 40 to 50 cents, depend 
The 


average nightly participation in each of 


ing on the size of the orchestra 


the Dance Centers approximates five 
hundred young people. 

Each Center is staffed with a direc 
dance in 
All 
are selected from the staff of the local 


tor, several chaperons, a 


structor, a matron, and a porter. 


day school, subject to the approval of 
the principal. 


\ recent development in the high 
school program is the addition of an 
ictivity night to supplement the exist- 
ing dance This 


operation. program, 
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operated on Friday evenings alternate 


to the dances, provides a variety of 


activities including basketball, volley 


ll, roller skating, swimming, dramat- 
shuffleboard, 
table 


inter- 


ics, crafts, table tennis, 


bowlit and an assortment of 


games, all designed to meet the 
Four scheduled 
thirty 


permit a 


ests of the teen agers. 


periods between seven and 


eleven-thirty P. M. wide se 


lection of activities on the part of each 


his 


average ol wo 


participant program serves an 


hundred fifty young 


people i! each Center. 


The Elementary School 
Social Center 

Chere is an adage to the effect that 
that plays together stays 


the family 


together. Certainly in an era of in- 
creasing broken home situations, it 1s 
necessary for communities to consider 
every means possible for bringing about 
sense of unity. In 


a greater family 


many instances where family difficulties 


cur, it is a case of too much pressure 


from the demands of daily existence, 


resulting in little or no time available 
for the development of family solidar- 
ity. It would seem appropriate for the 
children to consider the 


rents and 
| 


possibility of budgeting a few hours 
each week for the purpose of develop- 
ing a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of one another. 


Because so many families lack the 
imagination necessary for creating such 
within the con 
fines of the home, the Lighted School- 


Nights” 


families 


projects and activities 
house is providing ‘Family 


when all members of those 
residing near the school may join in a 


The 


may well start with a “pot luck” supper 


community gathering evening 
with each family sharing the contribu 
tion of the others. Later, at the tables, 
simple craft materials are distributed 
and together the entire group creates 
various projects in keeping with a cen- 
tral 


theme. Games and community 


A Student Planning Committee has a voice in the operation of each 
high school social center. 
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inging contribute 


joyment. ‘There are also opportunities 


for mother and dad to accompany their 


children into the for ath 


dan Cc, 


FymMnasium 


letic and activities 


While 


yrams 


game 
vam 


the value inherent in pro 
unity 


ential that 


timulating family are 


most important, it 18 also e 


each child have ample opportunity to 


expre himself in informal activities 


with his peer group without dependence 


on the adult members of the family 


The Elementary Center provides such 


opportunities in a schedule of sessions 


each week centering around those ac 


tivitie appropriate t 


wr each particular 


10" group. 


lhe two immediately follow 


wu! 


ing the close the day school program 


are devoted to providing rec reational 


vices for the primary and intet 


mediate grade children, Usually a pro 


gram for a two-grade span is scheduled 


in a single afternoon session. Friday 


evening is customarily devoted to the 
seventh and eighth grade children with 
special invitations being extended to 


recent graduates now in the ninth 


grade 


\dditional week day evenings in 


the Itlementary Social Centers are 


devoted to reaching the other local high 


school youth and adults. In 


some in 
stances they are served simultaneously : 


in other situations, the programs are 


separated. The sessions each afternoon 


and evening are divided into periods 


varying from two to four hours in 


length \rrangements have also been 


made to use gymnasiums on Saturday 


mornings for basketball, thus affording 
early 


increased opportunities for the 


teen-agers to participate in this very 


popular sport 
Each of the Elementary Centers has 
is tail 


activities which 


the 


a schedule of 


ored to meet needs of its com 


Teachers serving on social center staffs learn techniques of enameling on copper. 
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munity. They are selected from the 


following basic list: 


Basketball, ball, 


games 


folk 


voll y 


organized 


(, yminastum 
wrestling, tumbling, low 


Dancing 


and tap 


SOK ial, 


square, round, 


Table Games Box and nok 


hoc key, 


scramball, carroms, monopoly, checkers, 


che ss, 


jig saw puzzles 


Active Games: Floor and table tennis, 
shuffleboard, bang board, billiards, bowling, 


badminton 


Arts and painting, 
opper enameling, leather, craft strip, plas 
tics, flower metal, 

Musi 


harmonica and ac« 


Craft Drawing, 


wood and ceramics 


Choral and community singing, 


ordion bands, orchestras 
Dramat 


pr xluctions, cl 


One act and full length 


larades 


Viscellaneou roller skating, 
skipping 


Charm, 


movies, baton twirling, rope 


Selecting the Staff 
For the Social Center 

The tremendous reservoir of quali 
fied teaching personnel in the public 
school system makes it particularly well 
suited to staff and administer a recrea 
tion program. Because of the kinship 
the 
programs, it 1s 
the 


existing between educational and 


recreational 


that 


generally 


igreed extra-curricular pro- 
find its 


place in the informal setting of the 


gram of the day school may 


recreation program. 


Most teachers have the basic abilities 
for handling groups of people success- 
fully, and a very large number have a 
skill or two which qualifies them for 
the recreation 


particular aspects of 


program 


With 


sumed, the most important single factor 


these basic qualifications as 
is personality, as identified by the de 
sire to be with people and make them 


When 


present, the specific skills of a recre 


happy this characteristic is 


ation instructor are not difficult to 
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a4 ‘ L A ~~ ’ - 
Father and son learn and play together 


at elementary school center. 


In-service training programs 
skilled 


steps 


wcquire 


and volunteer under 


added 


in the development of 


service 


instructors are the only 


necessary the 


professional recreation leader. 


It is not uncommon tor teachers to 


recognize that the recreation program 
affords 


them a the 


channel of play, through which they 


new medium 


can become better acquainted with the 


children and their families and thus 


enhance their success in the classroom. 


Likewise the Board of Education prof 
its to the extent that many young 
the 


oppor- 


teachers on the lower 


levels of 


salary schedule are given an 


tunity to supplement their income, in 
many 


instances making it possible to 


hold them in the profession. 


It has been the policy of this pro 


gram that the the local 


principal be sought as the director of 


services of 
the local Center. It is assumed that a 
principal possesses the necessary qual 
ities, experience, and position to guide 


and direct the recreation program suc- 


9 





responsibility of 
( enter activities, 
to recommend a 
member i ; ve, or to 


direct a porti ions himself 


nN ol 


d have another pet responsible 


tor the remaindet program, 


lhe above policy does not preclude 


ibility « 


ie pO 


drawing 


stall pet 


nnel from the lay constituency of the 


ommunity It not uncommon to 


i 


gem den talents and 


or tradesman 


Use of School Plants 
Keeps Costs Low 


voted will 


lhe citizens of Chicago 


metry to increase the t; levy or 


] 


recreation in a period of rising local, 


tate and federal tax becau they 


convinced of the values inherent 


Lighted 


were 


in the choolhouse Program 


Cost as applied to any public service 


is a relative term, justified only in 


terms of values received. Inasmuch as 
no funds are used for capital expen, 
ditures in acquiring sites and erecting 
buildings, the complete cost of all 
phases of the program indicates that 
only 23 cents is spent on each parti 
cipant, each hour. Reflected in an 
afternoon program of two hours, aver- 
aging 150 participants, this means a 
total cost of $2,000 per thirty weeks of 
operation \n evening program ol 
three hours, with 200 or more partici 
costs $4,000 per 


pants, year. 


Such figures mean little, except by 
comparison with the annual cost of 
maintaining one boy at St. Charles or 
the School for 
is about $4,000 


Sheridan Boys, which 
In short, one lad who 


strays from the right path temporarily 


10 


may cost the state, in one year, a sum 
equivalent to the cost of maintaining 
wholesome for 


recreation 200 people 


in an evening session of a Social Center 


throughout the season of operation 


The plan of 
1953 w 
a total of 


expansion started in 
ill be completed in 1957, with 
High School 


Dance and Activity Centers and seventy 


twenty-live 


Klementary activity centers having 


been established in as many areas of 


the city ‘The future holds many pos 


sibilities for further 


experimentation 


in community 


service \mong them 


ig 


Iextension of the program of the 


Social Centers to include the 


broader services of a typical com- 
munity 


More 


tunities 


center. 


“Family Night’ oppor- 


Increased recreation services for 
adults, 


including retired groups. 


Scheduling more P. T. A. 


community organization meetings 


and 


in the evening 


the 


in conjunction 


with Lighted Schoolhouse, 
so that the fathers and working 
mothers may participate. 

Outdoor programs in the spring 
and summer periods in school 
where such 


yards service is 


needed. 

Exploration of the advantages of 
school-camping in the hope that 
city bred children may experi- 
ence the opportunities inherent in 


School-Camp-Farm projects. 


Such plans, like our present endeav 
ors, have but one objective, that of 
enhancing the value of the public school 


as a social agency in the community. 
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Programs for Channel 11 


What Chicago Will See 


On Educational Television 


In a recent book treating the advent 


television in the home of an edu 


a member of the audience at a 
this mythical teacher raises 
what 1s 


Whereupon 


thinking, an 


‘Professor 

vision @ 

or, without 
and 


a contradiction in terms,” 


meeting Some edu 


ion in thi 


non-commercial 


£ Channel 
PreW Chicago’ 


World” will 


comununity brough 


being W 


to the have 


<perimental programming under 


ore the end of Septembet and 


to be providing thirty hours of 


per week from new studios 


of Science and Industry 


Just what Channel 11 will do for 
Chicago and particularly for the class- 
room has been an unanswered question 
for many months. Here James Robertson, 
program manager for WTTW, answers 
that question. Mr. Robertson has had 
a varied background in television and 
served as program manager of WTMJ-TV 


in Milwaukee before coming to Chicago. 
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@ James Robertson 


lhe question most often asked dur 
ing the community campaign two years 
igo, the question most often asked me 
No 


which will occupy 


since my arrival in Chicago last 


vember, the question 
Chicago in th 


WTTW 


weeks «iS 
“What 
ee on Channel 11 


next tew 


makes its debut 1s 


of peculiar interest 
and to all who concern 
lirectly with the educational 
the obscure 


yeal alot 


y enrollments and the 


' ' 
challenges to those 


Is to help young 


\merica grow up and grown-up Amet 


to mature, educational television 


will make its most significant contri 


bution. The potential accomplishments 


of this kind of TV are staggering: the 


beginnings of this kind of TV are now 


it hand and the ambitious of 


is Channel 11 


most 
such beginning 
( hi Avo 


station 


here in 


Educational Programming 
Not an Easy Task 
New York 


are without educational television sta 


Since and Los Angeles 


tions, we here in the midwest have in 


Donley Fedderson, The Eqahead and the 
Others 
1955) 


(Chicago: The Coach House Press, 


1 





our hands the building of what may 


well become America’s center of edu- 


cational television activity. 
wonder 


educator will 


the 


Any first of 


all how management of a non 


commercial station determines what to 
include in its schedule 


This is a question quite different 


from the one which faces the operators 
of a newly-established commercial tele 


vision station. Commercial broadcast- 


ing is a matter of establishing studios 


and transmitter and rec ruiting staff, 


securing talent whose business it is to 


attract an audience, and then selling 


the air to 
this 


Some of my good friends in 


portions of one’s time on 


advertisers who wish to reach 
audience 
commercial broadcasting have accused 
me of being “tired” of the problems in 
their business and of finding the easy 
way out by taking a position in educa- 
tional television where, they supposed, 
problems would be comparatively sim- 
ple. But the situation is quite the re 
verse. While both types of television 
provide ample difficulties for station 
managements, non-commercial, educa- 


tional television has the edge per- 


haps because it is more clearly a 


pioneering venture 


Financial Limitations 
Must Be Recognized 

In deciding what Channel 11’s view- 
John W. Taylor, the 


executive director, and those working 


ers would see, D1 


with him had to face a number of basic 


facts. Television is expensive, and the 


eventual number of hours on the air 


would necessarily be small when com 


pared with the programs ot commercial 
Which the 


station to operate lr 


stations hours of 
the 


programming 


day 
ought How 


much could be undet 
taken without impairing quality due to 


limited facilities and personnel ? 
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The place to start, we felt, was to 
determine real needs in the community. 
Greater Chicago has nearly six million 
people. Although about 80 per cent 
have telephones, central heating, and 
bath tubs, 97 per cent own television 
sets! Therefore the potential audience 
to be served should be the entire com- 
munity. Here were all types of men, 
women, and children with all sorts of 
problems, some short-term, others long- 
term. WTTW has attempted in a few 
months’ time to gain insight into these 
people and their problems in an effort 
to find out what this television station 
might offer them by way of education 
and information which might be of 
value to them in their daily existence. 
Cooperation from many agencies and 
individuals has been forthcoming in 
this continuing study of the individuals 
who make up the potential television 


audience. 


Surveying 
Program Possibilities 
While studying program needs, we 


ilso have canvassed program resources. 


Channel 11’s affiliates include virtually 


ill of the educational and cultural or 
this 
We have been in touch with all 


ganizations and institutions of 
area. 
of them, in most instances through 
the 


could become directly familiar with an 


visitation so that we at station 


institution’s physical plant and meet its 
people face to face. From these col- 


leges and universities, museums, li 


braries, and other organizations came 


scores of 


carefully thought out sug 
gestions for possible programs, based 
on their analyses of community needs 
and of their own resources. In addi 
tion, newspapers have publicized the 
fact that the station was receptive to 
ideas (as, indeed, it always will be) 


and a number of good suggestions have 
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come in the daily mail and over the 
telephone Schedules of other stations 
iround the country have been studied ; 
interesting have been 


programs ana 


lyzed for possible adaptability to the 


Chicago audience 


Limitations Affect 
Program Policies 

Concurrently we 
the strengths 


were learning of 
and limitations of our 
phy sical and staf} resources, ‘ andidates 
for staff 
The 


available to produce, direct, and stage 


positions were interviewed 


men and women who would be 


the future programs were employed 
Half a 


tricate 


million dollars worth of in 


equipment was purchased and 


13,000 square feet of studio space in 


the east wing of the Museum of 


and Industry had to be re 


Science 


modeled 


We also had received some valuable 


aid from the Board of Education in 
the form of a Loop studio for our use 
in late summer and early fall while the 


permanent studios in the Museum of 
were being com 


WBEZ 


Building, site of the 


Science and Industry 


pleted (One of the tudios in 
the builders 


W BEEZ transmitter, 


equipped for television 


was converted and 
Later this will 


facilitate the production of Board of 
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dueation programs for Channel 11 as 
for commercial stations. 
While all this was 


ippeared the necessity 


well as 


going on, there 
tor developing 
our bas program poli y, CXamininyg 
what it ought to be and developing a 
oncept of the service which the station 
might offer to the community. [éssen 
tially this policy can be stated in this 


manner : 


WTTW's 


offer opportunities to educate in both 


primary purpose is to 


a general and a specific sense; to draw 


forth from its viewers the highest in 


tellectual and cultural response of 


which each is capable; to stimulate 


interest in the many diverse fields of 


human endeavor; to assist people to 


know themselves, to learn to work with 


others, to understand better a complex 


world; to inform citizens fairly re 


garding important issues of the day; 
and to provide opportunities for indi 
better skills for 


viduals to acquire 


better living 


Programming To Meet 
Classroom Needs 
lhroughout our planning period we 


had 


S¢ he 0) needs 


been giving a lot of thought to 


How might WTTW best 
W hat 


serve the classroom teacher ? 


might it offer which is not already 
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available if desired? Are TV receivers 


available? Can manuals be provided ? 


Che WTTW 


eventually within 


concensus was that 


could serve schools 
i fifty-mile radius of Chicago in sev 


eral ways. Among them are: 


In-school programming during day 
While 
everyone agrees that this is bound to be 
part of WTTW’s operation eventually, 
the decision has been made not to do 
this Fall. It 
school administrators 
to de 
termine first what types of programs 
the 
then 


time hours for classroom use. 


in school teleca ts 15 the 


opinion of most 


that a 


wiser course would be 


> hool 


need and most desire, and 


take the necessary time to plan 
them carefully, select participants wise 
ly, and prepare supplementary materials 
thoroughly. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation, whose past experience in 


bac kx 


0) \ ote} org 
‘ y i I 


school broadcasts date further 


nization, 
in-school programs one 


advance so that the clas 


room 


adequate oy 


portunity to 
plan ahead for 
Phi 
in our case at first, 
that 


programs on WTT\ 


proper utilization of 


broadcast may not be immedi 


but 


we are at least hopeful 


the in 


will 


can be made 


school ful 
fill real teaching needs and 


to be rather 


a help to every teachet 
than an additional problem to be dealt 


with 


Enrichment Programs 
To Assist Teachers 


} 
S¢ hool 


Out-of “enrichment” pro 


grams, aired during late afternoon and 
early evening hours and produced by 
the Art Institute, the Chicago Sympho 
ny Orchestra, museums, scientists, and 
all manner of experts. Telecasts of this 
sort, it is believed, can be 


the 


of value to 


teachers themselves,and also be 


14 


used as assigned viewing for pupils in 
much the same manner as a number of 
Chicago teachers have been assigning 


the viewing of dramas, news telecasts, 


and other programs on commercial 


stations, with a resultant increase of 
classroom interest in these subjects. 
the 


television 


Discussion following day of a 
WTTW chil- 


dren and parents and teachers all can 


show which 


see simultaneously — yet in their own 


homes — may be one way of experi 
menting with the potentials of this 


medium. 


Educational “Spectaculars” 
For Classroom Viewing 

Special one-time telecasts. Several 
times during the coming year WTTW 
hopes to produce an educational ‘spec 
tacular” for school viewing. Perhaps 
one will be a TV field trip to the con 
trol tower of Midway airport, where 
no teacher can conveniently take a class 
but 


be the “eyes” 


where one television camera may 


S( he )] 


pupils at once. Perhaps another can be 


for thousands of 


overage of a significant event in local 


government which school 


youngsters 


would otherwise be unable to experi 


kor 
is felt that 


ence, such one-time programs, it 


schools which do not own 
television sets can perhaps arrange to 


borrow them. As 


one person put it, 
They do it for the World Series; they 


should be willing to do it for this.” 
Interpreting the schools to the com 
munity is a proper function of WTTW, 
ind may be of great benefit to all those 
who are part of our educational system 
Films of school activities, reports on 


school demonstration of 


techniques, 
school achievements generally unknown 
to the public should bring about better 
understanding of the educator's prob- 
lems and the ways he is trying to serve 
his community. 
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laving established the basic tenets 
yf program policy and having defined 
these se schools, Channel 11 
could then take stock of 


its position and begin to shape up a 


rvices to 


management 


program schedule. The following de 


cisions were taken 


The Program Schedule — 
What and When 


Programming is to be 


scheduled 


from Mondays 


tour to ten P. M. 


through Fridays. Operation on week 


ds was temporarily postponed in 


‘ 


to maintain an economical and 


ettective pattern of work, and because 
many of the best educational and cul 


] 


tural telecasts on commercial stations 


ire on the air on Saturdays and Sun 


days. The four p. M. sign-on allows for 
hildren’s programming after school in 
sufficient variety to attract not only the 
but 
ilso the boys and girls of elementary 


We 


mandate is to provide children’s pro- 


nursery and kindergarten group 


school age believe our clearest 


grams of value as alternatives to the 


children’s shows currently available in 


this time period. 


From five to seven P. M. we need to 


clear our studios of afternoon shows 


and rehearse for evening telecasts. In- 


stead of going off the air, however, 
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WTTW proposes to provide good 
music during this dinner hour period. 
Visual programming will enhance 
listening but it will not be necessary to 
watch the screen in order to enjoy the 


musk 


“Family Viewing” 
For Early Evening 


Seven to eight-thirty p. m. will be 
what we like to call “family viewing’. 
It is evident to us that many programs 
in the fields of music, art, science, 
literature, and current affairs can be of 
interest both to school age children to 
adults. We hope we can build telecasts 
which have such universal interest that 
families may watch Channel 11 together 

children watching the show for en 


richment of tomorrow's classroom ac 


tivity, mother and dad tor 


general 


enlightenment. Teen-age shows will 


ilso fall into this period. 


Programming from eight-thirty to 
ten P. M. will be general in nature, with 
adult the 


hours. into the entire 


subjects reserved for later 
Interlaced 
schedule will be five hours of the best 
programs produced by educational tele- 


WTTW has 


made arrangements to secure these for 


vision stations elsewhere. 
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\ few interested people have ques- 


tioned the advisability of operating this 


station at night when the commercial 


stations schedule their most popular 


WTTW’s man 


simple 


entertainment features 


agement believes there is a 


answer to this: a community station 
must be operating when most of the 
community can benefit from it. As soon 
as there 1s sufficient community support 
financial backing, 


and programming 


hours can be extended 


Educational TV 
Needs Promotion Too 

It should be apparent from this gen 
the the 


schedule that 


eral account of 


WTTW 
Il’s 


through 


building of 
program Chan 


nel audience can be increased 


greatly proper promotion 
People must be aware in advance of a 
program which interests them, or they 
annot be expec ted to tune in. Teachers 
can play an extremely important part 
girls and 


WTTW 


\rrangements are 


in encouraging boys and 


idults too to watch pro 


yrams being com 
pleted through the various school sys 
tems to provide all teachers and others 


interested with a detailed 


WTTW 
field 


listing of 


programs in various subject 


Here is an opportunity for the teach 
er who has so often lamented the lack 
of worthwhile programming on tele 
vision to support a station devoted to 


providing telecasts which can be of real 


value to the educational process in par- 


ticular and to daily living in general. 
Only through the development of direct 
interest in its program services can the 
six million people of the Chicago com 
munity be brought to see the great 
benefits to themselves in such a station 


The 


300,000 Chicagoans have contributed to 


is Channel : 11. fact that over 
the Channel. 11 financial campaign is, 
f course, encouraging. This, however, 


is only five per cent of our total 


population. 

Educational television can soon be 
ome an important aid to the average 
teacher by providing out-of-school en- 
richment for school work, by providing 
ilternatives to the current supply of 
commercial children’s shows, and even- 
tually by providing in-school viewing 
tied directly into the teaching plan. You 
can do your part by watching WTTW 
programs yourself, by passing your 
omments along to the station, and by 


encouraging others to do the same 


Education is a painful, continual, and difficult work, 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, but above all, by example. 


— John Ruskin 
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New Secondary Art Rooms 


How Teachers Assumed a Major Role 


In Designing Their New Classrooms 


Several years ago surveys of art 
teachers in Chicago high schools were 
made by the Division of Art in an ef- 
fort to discover problems which teach 
ers felt were hampering the instru 
tional program and with which they 
might be assisted by the central office. 
\fter 


check lists and following up with some 


tabulating questionnaires and 


personal interviews, the two problems 
the felt 
(1) 


variety of supplies 


which majority of teachers 


immediate attention 
Adding a 


tools 


needed were: 
greater 
to the Division of 


and Supplies 


for use in art teaching, as well as elim 
inating the purchase and stocking of 
had 
) 


(2) Improving the physical setup for 


materials which become obsolete: 


| 


art teaching by providing functionally 


signed furniture, sinks, equipment, 
july 


and lighting 

materials problem and that of 
room design were worked on simul 
\lthough this article deals 


the 


taneously 


only with progress in design of 


secondary school art the readet 


rooms, 


will find evidence that the greater va 


riety of materials, tools, and processes 
which boys and girls wish to utilize in 
high 


nature of the e 


school art classes has affected the 
volving room plans 

\fter the problems had been identi 
with the 


he Director of Art met 


Iministrative heads concerned in order 


ss the improvements needed 
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and to outline possible solutions. It was 
felt that a beginning could be made by 


inviting small 


groups of teachers to 
discuss their ideas with other teachers 
at the district level and on a city-wide 
basis. This informal procedure was 
followed in after-school and Saturday 


sessions for a period of several months. 


Art Teachers Meet 
To Design Rooms 


\t that point, it was suggested that 
teachers who had contributed particu 
fine ideas be invited 


larly to come to 


the Division of Art office for a pericd 
of three full days in order to develop 
sketches and basic plans for new se« 

ondary school art rooms. This idea was 
approved, and substitute teachers were 
the schools to handle the 


sent out to 


teaching programs of the committee 


members during these meetings 

Members of 
cluded Mrs. Lillian Banish, 
High School; Mr 


Pulaski 


the design group in 
\mundsen 
Robert Bell, prin 


cipal of Mrs. Rosa 


School ; 

Teachers have been complaining for 
years about the inadequacy of their class- 
rooms, but only recently have they been 
given a voice in planning better ones. 
Typical of the new approach is the story 
of how Dr. Lally, Director of Art, and a 


group of art ‘teachers set the standards 
for modern, functional art classrooms. 
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Dooley, art Mrs 
supervisor; Mr. Joseph 
High School ; Mr. 
Weaver, Bureau of Curriculum 
and Mr 


Yochim, Chicago Teachers College. At 


Supervisor ; i velyn 
Krakover, art 
Schmitt, Lindblom 
Henry 
Development; Maurice 


the time of the meetings all members 


except Mr. Bell were teachers of art in 
the high schools. Mr. A. J. Ladehoff, 
architectural designer representing the 
Department of Architecture, was added 


to the group 


Room Design Related 


To Educational Objectives 
lhe 


re-affirming its 


committee began its 


work by 
belief in a creative 


philosophy of art 


education which en 


courages each young person tc do 


The 
teachers on the committee agreed that 
the 


original work in many materials 


school art 
(1) lo 


needs and interests of 


high program should 


attempt : meet the current 
adolescents and 


develop attitudes and abilities in line 
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Board of Education Photos 
Counters and all-purpose tables provide work surfaces for a variety of activities. 


with these needs and interests; (2) To 
help the young person use art as a 
medium for expressing his reactions to 
the world about him; (3) To aid youth 
in utilizing art principles in the selec 

tion of articles of clothing or any other 
practical choices with which he is faced ; 
to encourage him also to identify these 


principles in the art and industrial 
products of 


(4) 
vidual to 


other people and other 
times ; To help equip the indi 
become a social, civic, and 
economic asset to society; and (5) To 
provide opportunity for further elective 
work in creative art for all young people 
who wish to continue to build up a 
sequence which might lay the ground 


work for a life-time hobby or vocation 


The group then began reviewing re 
search studies and articles in the field 
of art room planning. Individual mem 
bers analyzed drawings of art rooms 
architects 


designed by contemporary 


and visited art rooms recently built in 
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Drying racks provide temporary storage for wet paintings; deep-trough sinks 
are accessible on three sides. 


the suburbs and towns around Chicago 
had 


teachers in individual con 


Suggestions which been made by 


Chicago art 
ferences and at group 


meetings were 


constantly reviewed 


All 
il 


\ } 


members of the committee agreed 
hould 
a variety of two and three 
nal work. Thi 


PTOUD 


that secondary school art rooms 


proy ide {or 


basic premise 


decision to try 


all purpose workshop 


sed for the Art I and 
required ot all hoy ; and 


non-technical high school 


course, as well as tor any of the ad 


vanced art classes. At this juncture it 


was necessary tor the committee to 


study and evaluate the 


evolving art 


] 


curriculum in beginning and advanced 


\fter analyzing the sequences 
offered. the 


ways in which local high 


schools met the art needs of adoles 
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cents, and existing instructional prob 


lems in various high schools, it seemed 


necessary to design for such essential 


art activities as 


Drawing 


Modeling plaster and other 


pla tic materials: ring ceramic 


kiln 


Carving im 


laster, tone 


brick POoarm 
material 
Building « 
wood, pilaster, 
Wea 


harness table 


ving on t 


1 
loom 


Printing noleum block 


blo h , al 


scTrecti 


Stitching with yarns, thread, and beads 


on burlap, felt, and other materials 


Knameling on 
Relating art lation to 


appre« current 


laboratory problems 
In order to secure the needed work 
space and functional storage facilities 


for this type of program the committee 
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recommended that the size of an art 
room approximate 1500 square feet 
and that where possible such rooms in 
new ofr rehabilitated constructions be 


so located as to provide north light. 


The best contemporary planning of 


school buildings also indicated that art 
rooms should be grouped together in a 
single bank, following each other along 
the same corridor. Ideally the corridor 
outside the rooms should be designed 
as a gallery for display of the two and 
three-dimensional art expressions of 
the students 


Teacher Committee Prepares 
New Specifications 

\t different times the committee was 
split up to complete individual work 
assignments involving such tasks as 
developing preliminary designs for all 
purpose tables, art de ks, paper storage 
counters, drawing board storage facil 
ities, and other items Mr. Ladehoft 
came in for consultation whenever he 
was needed and contributed much to 
the effectivens of the committee's 


work 


By the middle of the third day each 
committee member had developed a 
stack of sketches \ final conference 
was held in an effort to reach common 
decisions. By the end of the day the 
group agreed on eight points in 
addition to the general Space con 


siderations : 


1. Approximately three-fourths of the 
pace in secondary school art rooms 
hould be designed for all-purpose ac 
tivities and approximately one-fourth 
hould contain furniture, equipment, 
and case work specifically designed for 
teaching various creative cratts 
Floors should be of grease resistant 
asphalt tile ina neutral color, preferably 
gray. Wherever possible gray should 
be used as a wall color; and all ex 
posed woodwork on case work, trim, 
and furniture should be light in finish 


Neutral gray tops of battleship linoleum, 
formica, or other materials which might 


be replaced from time to time should 
surface the tops of all tables, desks, and 
counters where heat resistance is not 
a tactor. In areas where soldering and 
enaineling activities might normally be 
undertaken, heat resistant surfaces 
should be provided 


Rooms should be equipped with func- 
tionally-designed art room sinks with 
sediment traps. These sinks should be 
of the island type or should be so de 
signed that many young people could 
get around them from three sides. Sinks 
should have deep troughs and multiple 
nozzles 


Lighting should be uniformly brilliant 
throughout the room and should ap 
proximate daylight as nearly as possible. 


Because each high school art room 
would have to be used by the classes 
of more than one teacher, it was recog- 
nized that almost all wall areas would 
have to be devoted to functionally 
designed case work on interior walls, 
and to continuous storage and work 
counters along window walls. A mini 
mum of wall space should be allotted 
for display purposes. Even this amount 
of storage would not provide for 
housing the individual supplies of each 
student Art room storage, therefore, 
should be designed to take care of a 
complement of basic materials and tools 
for the use of boys and girls in all 
classes conducted within that room, as 
well as pieces of current work in prog 
ress. It was the recommendation of the 
committee that all work and storage 
counters be equipped with splashbacks 
and that these structures contain double 
electric outlets at frequent intervals, as 
well as a few gas outlets in the crait 
area 


Furniture for the art room should be 
sturdy since it would have to be used 
for many purposes, but all furniture 
should be movable in order to provide 
maximum flexibility The turniture 
needed in art laboratories was indicated 
as six all-purpose art tables seating four 
students each; six individual art desks 
with tilting tops; six folding casels; 
two woodworking benches seating four 
students each; enough backless art 
benches to seat the entire class at tables, 
desks, and work counters; three mobile 
lay carts: and the teacher's desk and 
chair 


Equipment needed for a contemporary 
program of art education was to include 
an electric ceramic kiln with a firing 
chamber at least 14”x14"x14"; an elec 
tric potter’s wheel; a power scroll saw, 
sander, buffer or grinder, and a drill 
press; a spray booth with an exhaust 
fan; a portable drying rack tor wet 
paintings, designs, and prints; a large 
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proot press an 
ately 4x6 


reel vhi 


Committee Recommendations 
Followed at Harrison High 
Che 


ketche oO! 


committee’s report and rough 


many sugvested construc 


tions were taken to the Department 
and shortly 


ailable 


Harrison 


of Architecture thereafter 


funds became av to rehabilitate 


two art lechnical 


High 


\t Harrison, 


room 
>» hool 
held 


princi 


mectings were 


with the principal, the assistant 


1 


val, and the art at which time 


aids, and the art at which time 


the recommendation the art room 


desien committee we liscussed, After 
this conference it was decided that an 


effort would be made to incorporate 


the 


room 


most of the suggestions made by 


committee into the Harrison art 


layouts 
1955 


By Spring of students 


actually 


were 


using the new art rooms. 


\lthough every phase of the work has 
not been completed, a visit to 
rooms is an extremely exciting expe- 
rience because at almost any time young 
work on such 


people can be seen at 


varied as jewelry-making, 


textile 


art projec ts 


sculpturing, weaving, printing, 


constructing, drawing, painting, cast 


ing, embroidering, and carving. 


Teachers Inspect 
The New Classrooms 
In May 


ing for art teachers 


a city-wide in-service meet 
held at 


On this occasion the members 


was the 
school 
of the design committee reviewed their 


oe hoo! 


\fter 


a question period the visiting educators 


work for interested secondary 


art teachers and admunistrators 
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these 


toured the art rooms where students 
various 


Each 


piece of furniture and equipment was 


demonstrated the uses of the 
items of equipment and storage. 
labeled with its commodity number so 


that visiting teachers and administra- 
tors could easily identify individual 


items 


The basi 


the art room design committee are being 


specifications outlined by 


used both by school board and outside 
architects in planning additional art 
room rehabilitations and new construc 
tions. Each time a room is designed or 
rehabilitated additional suggestions for 
improvements come in from students, 
teachers, administrators, and lay people 
in the community hese points are 


carefully considered and usually in 


corporated into subsequent designs 

\t present two art rooms are being 
completely rehabilitated and one par 
lLake High 


Two room rehabilitations have 


tially redesigned at View 
School. 
also been completed at Phillips High 
School; three rooms will be rehabili 
tated at Tuley High School. At 114th 
Street and Avenue ©, two art rooms 
will provide facilities for high school 
and upper elementary grade art teach 
ing in a new building designed to house 


kindergarten through grade twelve. 


The 


proved their value by permitting work 


new art rooms have already 


areas to be changed easily to accom 


modate the different activities of var- 


ious classes, by increasing materially 
the percentage of class time which can 
be devoted to actual art activity, and by 
Most 


important of all, the new rooms make 


encouraging good work habits. 


it possible to afford our young people 
experience with many materials, tools, 
and processes in a variety of individual 


and group projects. 
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Reviving Foreign 


Language Instruction 


A Report of Progress at Both 


Secondary and Elementary Levels 


Three years ago the foreign language 
teachers of the Chicago area, realizing 
a desperate need, banded together as a 
group to inject into the foreign lan- 
guage program new vitality, new hope, 
ideas, and determination to 


new new 


overcome lan- 


resistance to foreign 


guages by convincing the public of 
their intrinsic value. The need to dis 


seminate information and to transmit 


enthusiasm to the educational and to 
the social community was evident, as 
was the need for leadership to imple- 
ment this program and to bring foreign 
language study deserved 


into prom- 


inence. 


The 


mitte of Greater Chicago, as the group 


Interlanguage Teachers Com- 


A few years back foreign language 
instruction in Chicago was dead at the 
elementary level and seemed to be dying 
at the secondary level. That such is not 
the case today is made clear in this hon- 
est appraisal by Miss Minerva, a teacher 
at Von Steuben High School. She 
rightly assigns much of the credit to an 
organization of teachers which has been 
busy building bonfires wherever needed 
in order to attract attention to the im- 
portance of foreign language instruction. 
Portions of this report were given at the 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference last Spring. 
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called,' 
much. 


was has since accomplished 
\lthough the work of the group 
is by no means completed, a progress 
report centering on the advances made 
in foreign language instruction in the 
public schools of Chicago seems to be 


in order at this time. 


The Committee has successfully 
stressed the need for courses of study 
in foreign language instruction to serve 
as guides for secondary schools. In 
December of 1952, the then General 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools ap 
Elfriede M. Ackermann, 


principal of Von Steuben High School, 


pointed Dr. 


as head of a committee to produce a 


course of study. This work is now 


well under way. 


Develop High School 
Course of Study 

Teachers of foreign languages have 
met on school time at “language rallies” 
to discuss and make plans for an up- 
to-date course of study. The Latin, 
Spanish, French, and German teachers 
met in independent groups; because of 


small membership, the other language 


‘For a report on the Group's formation, 

» Cavallo, Agatha, “Interlanguage Teach 
ers Committee,” Schools Journal, 
76-78 


Chicago 


November-December, 1953, pages 
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groups met jointly. Each group has 


developed outlines for the first se- 


mester of work It is expected that 


curricular guides which are the results 


of this cooperative effort will soon be 
placed in the hands of each foreign 
language teacher 


These 


served as instruments for the develop- 


meetings have more than 


ment of curricula; they have served as 


a stimulus to sharpen the interest of 


foreign language teachers, as an Op 


portunity to exchange ideas, and as a 


medium to teachers informed 


keep 


about current trends. Equally impor- 


tant, they have given needed status to 


the group 


ne high school district in Chicago 


has held monthly meetings of chairmen 


of language departments. ‘These people 


have met on school time to discuss 


problems of teaching, programming, 


accrediting, developing increased inter- 


and 


est in language study, integrating 
tudents with elementary language ex 
perience into high school language 


This 


ideas has been very valuable and seems 


classes informal exchange of 


to have given added vigor to the lan 


guage program. inet the district su 


perintendent and principals have been 
invited to participate, the project has 
also served to formulate favorable atti 
tudes on the part of the personnel at 


the administrative level 


Elementary Schools 
Teach Languages 


I.ven more spectacular is the success 


the Committee has had in getting 


foreign language instruction reintro 


duced (after a lapse of two genera- 
tions) in Chicago elementary schools 
on a voluntary basis. At present, more 
than thirty Chicago public elementary 
instruction in 


schools are offering 
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foreign languages. Spanish, French, 
Polish, 
Norwegian are taught. In general, they 
the 


grades, but in some cases children in 


Italian, German, Latin, and 


are taught to upper and middle 
the kindergarten-primary grades are 
enjoying foreign language experiences. 

Since this instruction is voluntary on 
the part of the school, standardization 
of procedure is lacking. In many cases 
the instruction is given to gifted chil 
dren as a means of enriching the cur- 
riculum, in others it is given to average 
Recently, the Bell School has 


begun an experiment in which gifted 


groups. 


blind children are being taught French 
at the kindergarten level through a 
series called Visitons Mimi on WBEZ, 


the Board of Education radio station. 


Colleges Assist 
Elementary Program 


The Chicago Teachers College has 
offered classes in foreign languages for 
Chicago teachers who are interested in 
teaching elementary language classes 
Generally, these teachers have had some 
foreign languages preparation in the 


form of home or school experience 
Other colleges are making similar ef 
forts to assist the program. 

In many cases where interest has 
taken root, more than one language is 
taught in a school. The Mozart School, 
for example, offers German, Latin, 
French, and Norwegian. The Haugan 
offers German and Spanish. The Lloyd 
offers French, German, and_ Italian. 
The type of work done is varied and 
interesting. Mozart presented a foreign 
language song festival at Christmas. 
The fifth 
Haugan presented Hansel and Gretel. 
Lloyd, 


gifted and German and Italian to chil- 


entire grade class at the 


which offers French to the 


dren of those cultural backgrounds, 
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presented a series of short plays and 


songs at a recent program to which 


parents, community leaders, and edu- 


cators were invited. A tape recording 
and slides of the Lloyd program are 


available to interested schools. 


Dificulties Still 
To Be Resolved 
In all of the 


there was apparent integration with art, 


programs observed 


music, public speaking, development of 
poise, and cooperation. However, when 
the total picture is considered, it must 
be noted that there still exists the need 
to plan for methods of instruction, se 
lection, and progression and for inte- 
between elementary 


gration and high 


school foreign language work. 


I fforts have been made by Inte 


language ‘Teachers Committee to en 
courage acceptance of the idea that 
high school students of superior ability 
fifth 


an enrichment 


be permitted to take a major 


subject as part of pro 


gram. Some headway has been made 


in this direction., The fifth major is 
now permitted for some gifted students 
for those who need 


instead of merely 


a fifth major to graduate 

The choice of subject is left to the 
student. The time lapse between the 
end of the traditionally terminal fourth 
semester of foreign language instruc 
tion and the seventh is a deterrent in 
choosing the fifth major from the 
foreign language field if only seniors 
are permitted this option 


that 


It is appar 


ent language classes should be 


built up to a three- or 
Chis, 


by exerting 


four-year se- 
quence of course, can be done 
every possible means to 
continue their 
With the or- 


ganization of honors’ classes in high 


encourage students to 


foreign language work. 
schools, students 


many majoring im 
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science or mathematics would be given 
the opportunity to study a foreign lan- 
fifth 


increasing enrollment and the teacher 


guage as a major. However, 
and space shortage are very real hurdles 
in the way of a fifth major. 

Other 


spectacular have been undertaken. It 


projects less direct or less 
is felt that these seminal activities will 
produce results which, though hard to 
in the attainment of 


trace, will assist 


our objectives. 
Improving the Morale 


Of Language Teachers 
The 


build and maintain high morale among 


Committee has endeavored to 


language teachers. This has been done 
through a yearly calendar highlighting 
events of interest to students of foreign 
languages ; 
The 


publications, methods of teaching, and 


through a modest newsletter 


Interlinguist, which 


reports new 
other progress in loreign language in 
struction; and through social meetings 


welcoming new teachers 


into the area 


of foreign language instruction. 


Through all of its the 


Interlanguage Teachers Committee of 


activities, 


Greater Chicago has kept the need for 


additional foreign language instruction 


before a large professional public by 


contributing articles to various educa- 
tional magazines, and before the gen 
eral 


public by the 


general publications and newspapers. 


making use of 
Members have also served as resource 
persons for community and educational 


organizations. 


Although there is still much to be 


done, the foregoing seems to indicate 


that foreign instruction in 


language 
Chicago schools is on the march and 


going in the right direction 





Stimulating Pupil Interest 
With the Flannel Board 


[f you've wished for a tool to help 
students in the sharing of their read 


ing experiences, if you’ve wished for a 


means of helping students with their 


wal and written expression, and if 


you've wished for an aid in teaching 


spelling then look to the flannel 
board 

My experience with this teac hing aid 
began last 


year after a friend of mine 


spoke to me about a flannel board 
demonstration which he had seen. He 
described it simply as a flat piece of 
plywood about three feet by three feet 
flannel. He 


further explained that paper with a 


covered with a sheet of 


small piece of sandpaper pasted on the 


back of it would stick to the flannel. 


He told about one demonstration where 
cutouts of the planets and sun in our 


solar system had been used. ‘The in 


structor had plac ed these cutouts 
iwainst the flannel and by manipulating 


the cutouts was able to demonstrate 


the movements of the solar system. 


The idea interested me tor two 


Although not unknown to many teach- 


ers in the lower grades, the flannel board 
is not as widely used as it should be, 
especially in the upper grades. Mr. 
Benowitz, a teacher at the Tilton Elemen- 
tary School, has been doing a number of 
interesting and worthwhile things with it 
and here tells how the flannel board can 
revitalize class interest in almost any 
area of study. 
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reasons. The activity involved in draw- 
ing, cutting out, and pasting seemed 
ideal for art work in my third grade 
class and it also seemed to be a unique 
way to present instructional material. 
The next week I purchased the ply 
wood and flannel. The construction of 
the flannel board was simple 
the 


material to the wood 


: It merely 


entailed tacking sheeted flannel 


Pupil Interest Is 
Immediate and Intense 


Of course the children in the room 


were curious about the new contrap 


tion as soon as they saw it. I explained 
its use to them briefly. Later in the 
day, during a story-telling time, I sug 
gested that some pupils make cutouts 
that had 


of the children 


»f the story been read 


\ few 


just 
volunteered to 


lo so. 


The next day the cutouts made by 
these children were ready to be put on 
the flannel board. Two children stood 
it the flannel board, One told the story 
while the other child moved the cutout 
figures to imitate the actions described 
The movement of 


the 


by the storyteller 


the cutout characters on board 
ictually made the story come alive. The 
children in the room showed intense 
ind critical interest when watching the 
story. Other children asked if they also 
might put on flannel board plays. Once 


the children had seen the flannel board 
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Older students use the 

flannel board to “tell” 

stories to primary grade 
students. 


demonstrated they were 


it themselves 


Serves To Increase 
Interest in Reading 

lhe hold quickly 
nately the materials 
paper, 


were obtainable and inexpensive so 


idea took Fortu 
involved were only 


paste, sandpaper, and scissors 


everyone who asked to put on a 
was able to do so. Stories such as 
’*’Thumbellina,” and “Hot 

Cold As Winter” 


reenacted on the board lhe 


oldilocks,’ 


Summer, were 


husiasm generated by the plays 


brought about corresponding growth in 


interest. The new interest in 


r and the desire for more stories 
’ on the flannel board resulted 


ased number of children 


library cards 
ks were available to the children 
room library, the school library, 


Public 


e 
ollection 


and the 
( hild 


library 


( hicago Library, 


home « In time every 


room secured a_ publi 


\A 1.1 
VV CCRIY 


mimeographed lists of 
recommended by the public It 
were made available to the chil 


The school and public librarians 
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helped the children select books suited 


to their abilities Che children were 


encouraged to bring these books to 


school to show the rest of the cla 


what they were reading In general 


they were electing books that they 


could understand and enjoy 


Other Classrooms 
Provide Audiences 


lhe chil lren 


1 
he 


asked if they could go 


into other « 


issrooms to show their 


stories lhe teachers 
would be 
having the plays 


| hey 


lren from my room were making visit 


primary were 


isked if they interested in 


read to their classes 


welcomed the idea, and soon chil 


to other rooms in the school to put on 
Che 


ind girls picked to tell were from many 


their plays stories that the boys 


sources. Some were original stories 


Children who had formerly shown little 


desire to read, because of their poor 


reading ability, were now searching for 
they 


hooks whi h 


could comprehend 
‘| hese 


lren made considerable effort to master 


fully enough to reenact chil 


words and inject meaning into then 


reading 





The primary children who were see 


ing these play also benefiting as 


were 


they were seeing and hearing new ideas 


ind new word 


meaningfully presented 


in story form The imagination and 


reativity invoive n writing and re 


made the 


audiences 


Hay 


a real audience to hear their stories 


telling the storie 


is enthusiastic as the storytellers 


ing 


made the tellers want to do their very 


ay during the semeste 


group ol children wa allowed to { 
out of the room to tell its 


lhe 


an alphabetic al 


tory to 


one or two other room VTOUDS 


were put on schedule 


so that everyone participated. If a 


particulas outstanding, 


play Wal 
group was allowed more time to 
several other rooms 


these rooms were given 


at the beginning of each week so 
that they 
File 
and plays that 
lhe children 


go to the files 


they might choose those plays 


wanted their cla to se boxes 
were kept for new play 
had already been shown 


had the opportunity to 


to work on their plays during art 


periods and at times when they had 
early 


finished a regular assignment 


Upper Grade Group 
Develops New Uses 


My next group was a sixth grade 


They liked the idea of using the flannel 
board too, and before long they were 
and cofitinuing the 


had 


forming groups 


same ideas that been used in the 
third grade class 


The 


flannel board plays now 


range of rooms for hearing 


included the 


whole school. Boys and girls who were 


interested in science, history, or fiction 


were encouraged to write about their 


interest in order to tell their story via 


the flannel board. The children realized 


that good writing and speaking were 


were to tell their 


lhe 


oped their own criteria to improve the 


i necessity if they 


stories to others students devel 


effectiveness of the storytelling. Stand 


ards of expression and artistic work 
were developed through class criticism 
Kach new play was “tested” in the 


home room. The class then discussed 


The flannel board spell- 
ing bee affords moti- 
vated practice in the 
intermediate grades. 
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Pupils find map study more interesting 
when the flannel board is used. 


of what they 


he flannel 


ixth 


the 


Flannel Board Spelling 
Bee Proves To Be Popular 


The most popular of the activities 


iginated by this group was called the 
Flannel Board 


j participate, 


Spelling Bee. In order 


each of the children 


i own twelve by 


el board 
desk 


twenty-tour 


which would stand 


(hese were made 


h-taping cotton flannel to the 


laundered 


the 


vacks taken from 


* cutout letters used for 

tracing two-inch 
on construction 
lists 
Che 


sub 


set up 


trom 


tudied in class 


then drawn 


repared lor flannel board use. 
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During the spelling bee the children 


rT 
‘tters spelling 


would place the cutout I 


“ach word on their desk flannel board 


ind then check the main flannel board 


‘e if they had spelled the word 


correctly 


Flannel Boards Used 
For Assembly Programs 
The class 
is backer 
lhe 
spent in 
\braham 
ided to 


also used the flannel board 
und in an assembly program 


month of the 


the 


first semester was 
tudy ot the 

Che 
a flannel board play 


his 


script Was 


life ofl 


1 


Lincoln class then de 


put on 


1 ’ 
about Lincoln was to be a class 


project Lhe written in 


poetic torm Lares 


construction papet 


utouts were ed together with watet 
highlights of 
Music and 


lincoln era 


olor murals to show 


T e 14 
incoln’s Iite 


ymbol 
poems ot the 


t 
lhe 


performed tor 


were al 
elected 
fully 

| 


upper grades and for the 


progi im) Was sticct 
middle and 


school P.T.A 


the semestet 


all the 


Phroughout the flannel 


hoard is in constant use by groups and 


individuals rehearsing for play 


pell 


ing bees, quizze tudy, etcetera 


Map 


Some of the children have asked to 


take the flannel board home. One boy 
wrote an original play about George 
Washington He 
outstanding scenes in 
lite He or 
Washingtor 


play to a group ol hi 


twelve 


Washington's 


Class 


constructed 
anized the ind mn 
birthday he showed his 


L his 


room, 


neighbors 


boy, like many others in the 


beams with satisfaction because of the 


outlet which the flannel 


board all ra 


expre sive 


him 


Che flannel board should continue to 


grow in popularity, for flannel board 


technique 1 and 


ibil 


imple, inexpensive, 
adaptable to children’s expressive 


ities and interests 





The Effect of Television 
Upon Family Living 
P. T. A. Survey Finds TV Produces 


Changes and Problems in the Home 


During the years that I served as 
radio and television chairman 
Hibbard school P | Mos | 


confronted by 


for the 
was often 


parents expressing con 


cern their children’s 


ovel 


seemingly 


endless viewing of television. Recently 


I decided that since the novelty of tele 


vision has worn off it would be pos 


the 


indicate 


sible to 
Hibbard 


whether 


conduct a survey at 


School that would 


any significant changes in 


and family life have 


the 


home resulted 


advances made in 


held 


from 
this 


scientifi 


audio-visual 


Hibbard 


northwest 


School 1 the 


located on 
The fami 


the 


side of Chicago 


lies In the neighborhood 


are tor 


main part members of the 


averayve 


income white collar working 


groups 


or business people. There is 


just a 
sprinkling of well-to-do individ 


hand 


low 


very 


ual (On the other there is 


little indication of very income or 


needy families, and very few children 


who are without any 


left completely 
adult supervision 11 both parents work. 
These peopl generally are quite con 


cerned about ther 


children’s educa 


tion and take an active interest 
school's P. T. A 
The 


probably apply to any other neighbor 


in the 


results of this 


study would 


hood of a similar socio-economic status, 
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but naturally, were the district com 


posed of families whose social and 


financial background were not 


com 
parable, such a study might well pro 


duce different results. 


Both Parents and 
Children Surveyed 
Two separate surveys were con 
ducted, one for parents and the other 
for the children. Approximately 1100 
children to the 


More than 300 families, each having 


families send 


school 
at least one child anywhere from th 
first through the eighth grade, par 
ticipated. Thus, it was possible to get 
a first-hand glimpse of problems that 
could result at any grade level 

All the the fifth 


through eighth grades took part in th 


children from 


children’s survey. Since no discussions 
took place between the pupils, their 
answers were completely original. This 
survey started at the fifth grade level 
because children generally begin at 
that level to manifest their desires for 
independence from too much parental 
supervision. The survey attempted to 
this 


was with regard to radi 


show how evident manifestation 


listening and 
television viewing. 


It is interesting to note at this point 


all the 


two 


that of families in the survey 


What 


only owned no T\ sets. 
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that 
existed at the time President Truman 


contrast from the situation 


was inaugurated, when groups of 


children were given permission to go 


to the few homes in the school district 
that possessed TV sets to witness this 
historic event. Only two children in 
dicated that their homes were without 


rV sets both 


for a set was expressed 


and in cases the wish 


Findings of 

Parents’ Survey 
the findings 
the 


veal that most parents 


Summarized below are 
for most of the 
They re 
that the 


items in parent 


urvey 
television 


belie impact of 


on family life has been great even 11 


not always desirable. 


i hat Program Is 
T | Almost one-half 
o not watch TV in the 


mornings. Morning viewers seem to 


be composed chiefly of pre-school ot 


I 
with 


\fter 


turned 


ternoon kindergarten children 
program supervision by a parent 
more TV sets are 
on, and generally the vi 


children 


grams (iver on 


hocl hours, 
wers are 


who choos thet own pro 


quarter of the T\ 
* not turned on in the afternoon 
iat families with olde 
have other pursuits 


attend religious schools 


tion (Girl Scouts, et 


eroup 
» I 
1 
it 18 In working 
per cent ot 
unit 
evening viewing 15 


gated to.the children in only 17 


per cent ol the famuli 
Hours Does Fan 


1 
wee) 


your 


How Mai 
1 Watching TV? 


Spend on 
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How many hours are spent watching 
television? Who decides which programs 
to watch? How has TV affected family 
life? What home problems has television 
caused? What's happened to radio? How 
late do children stay up watching tele- 
vision? A parent with real insight into 
school problems, Mrs. Rosell presents the 
answers to these and other questions as 
they evolve from the findings of a survey 
she conducted for the Hibbard School 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


days 


the majority ol! families watch 


['V anywhere from three to 
This 


finding 


31x hours 
coincides with the 
that 


late 


daily pre 


vious most of the 


sets 


are on trom afternoon through 


the evening in each weekend day 


(Saturday and Sunday) the majority 


have their sets on from five to eight 


hours. Sine children go to the 


movies or have 


many 


religious or cultural 


instruction on these days, the brunt 


of watching ts either Saturday ey 


ning 


or most of Sunday There 1s no cor 


chil 


the number of 


relation between the number of 


dren in a family and 


hours TV is 


watched 


Friction Develops 
Over Program Choice 

What Problems Have Developed tn 
Hlome as a Result of TV? Re 
gardless of the 


You 


number of children, 


family friction has ce veloped over 


what programs to view. In families 


with two, three, and four children 


there are bed-time problems because 


children want to stay up later to watch 


the program \rguments occur be 


cause meals conflict with programs 


Many parents indicated that then 


“nervous.” 
that TV in her 


home was an emotional problem only 


childre i have be om 


()ne mother stated 


because of financial 


circumstances 


two TV sets would solve all her prob 
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afford 
There were four families 
they 


lems but the family can not 


this solution 
who stated were forced to get 
another TV set to maintain peace and 
quiet. Wrangling over choice of pro 
gram had made home life well nigh 
intolerable. Apparently many 


TV 


tranquility 


more 


families would own two sets to 


maintain domestic if they 
had the space and financial means to 


do so 


Families Stay Home 
More Regularly 
chil 


home 


Regardless of the number of 
families 


they 


dren, most now stay 


more than formerly did. There 


are then, fewer social contacts and 


much less visiting Parents of young 


that 
TV 


form 


teen-agers voiced the concern 
much on 


ettort to 


children rely too 
littl or no 


their 
and make 
friendship or cle velop out icle interests. 


Che | 


home togethet 
more often, but 


family may be 


conversation has been 


discouraged There is practically no 


musical in 
“small 


intertere 


singing together, playing 
struments, or 
talk” 


with television viewing 


iH hat ki ffect Has Il 
Family Life In 


the number of 


just engaging in 


because these activities 


Had on 


you general, re 


gardless of children in 


a family, the following findings were 


common: more children have a later 


bedtime; meal planning has become 


difficult ; r\ is the 
outlet; T\ 
used as punishment; there is less fam 


and TV is 


and provides common entertainment. 


more family’s 


recreational is frequently 


ily sociability ; educational 


Only one mother in the entire 
that T\ 


strain in her children 


survey 
complained produced eye 


When T\ 


were 


was 


in its infancy there frequent 


predictions about the physical mani 
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festations that would result if chil- 
dren were subjected to a great deal 
of program viewing. Since, as it was 
earlier 


pointed out in an statement, 


these are parents who watch over 
that 
real 
concern over the physical factors would 
indicate that so far, at least, TV has 


bodily 


their children closely, the fact 


only one mother expressed any 


had no harmful effects on 


children. 

How Important Is TV Viewing to 
Your Children? From the data tallied 
that TV has become an 
part of family 


it is evident 
important living but 
detracts entirely 


Of the 


that it no longer 


from other activities. families 
this question, 22 per 
that TV is their chil 


means of 


who answered 


cent indicated 


dren’s primary entertain- 
ment, while 34 per cent have children 


whose outside activities come 


W hat 7 ype TV Show Does 
Family Enjoy Most? In 


gram 


first. 
Y our 


rating pro 


content, all families favored 


comedies, variety and family situation 


shows, drama, educational programs, 


and movies. It is obvious that the 


families seek a relaxing type of en 
tertainment to ease tensions and give 
That is 


probably why 41 per cent of all the 


relief from daily problems 
families surveyed prefer comedy shows 
other kind. 

When Do 
Radio F 


lies use 


to any 


Get to Us: 


Over 50 per cent of the fami 


You You 


their radios either early in 


the morning or at some time during 


the morning hours, while seven per 
turned on in 
late 


hours, some 11 per cent listen to radio 


cent have their radios 


the afternoons. In the evening 


broadcasts. There were 25 families 


who never listen to the radio and 39 


families who 


indicated they seldom 


listen. Perhaps this is not indicative 
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of future urban trends, but two fami 
lies surveyed do not own radios any 
more. It is evident, however, that 
housewives prefer radio to television 
during the morning hours when pet 
forming household tasks. 


Pupil Responses 
To Questionnaires 


Questionnaires for the children’s 
survey were answered by 287 fifth 
and sixth grade boys and girls and 
300 seventh and eighth gradet ‘Two 


childre n had no T\ 


only 


sets in their homes 
that pet 


listening 


and answered section 


taining to radio 

Which TV Programs Do You Watch 
Vost Frequently? By 
T\ 
, disk jockeys, comedy shows, 
The find 


older, 


subject content 


the most popular programs are 
western 
mysteries, sports, and plays. 


ings showed that, as they grow 


interest in 
Westerns 


younger 


boys maintain more of an 
girls. 
the 
ge group while the seventh and eighth 


ag 
definitely 


comic cartoons than 


are more important to 


prefer the popular 
dancing, disk 


It should be 


graders 


tune, and jockey typ 


of show. noted here that 
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individual 
Dis 


by far the most: popular 


program in every age group was 


neyland. This has created a renewed 
reading 


the 


interest in books specifically 


connected with Disneyland pro 


yrams 


There are youngsters who manage 


to watch the “nite-owl”’ movies during 


the week and then there are seventh 
and eighth. graders who enjoy pro 
grams classified for much younger 


children. This exemplifies a fact with 
that all 
level do not 


which all of us are familiar: 


children at the same age 


show the same degree of maturation 


How Many Hours Do You Spend 
Looking at TV during the Week and 


on Saturdays and Sundays? On the 


whole it appears that the average T\ 
viewing time is between two and five 
hours daily on school days and _ be 
tween five and seven hours during each 


weekend day. This coimcides with the 


findings of the parents survey where 
families watch TV on weekdays any 


where from three to six hours daily 


and from five to eight hours each 


Saturday and Sunday on weekends. 
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What Radio Programs Do You Lis- 
Home 


seventh and eighth grades use 


ten to at In general, children 
in the 
the radio chiefly for popular hit tunes 
news and weather 


The 


popular record listening actually starts 


and to get reports 


in the mornings trend toward 
at the fifth grade level and increases 
as the children get older. There were 
96 boys in these grades who stated 
that they do not listen to the radio 
at all and 63 girls who made similar 


re spons¢ Ss. 


Most Children 

Select Own Programs 
Ar Allowed to 

Own TI his 


only of the sixth 


Pi h 


was asked 


Y ou You 
Progran 
and graders. 


ite d 


group were given 


hifth 


The findings indi that 64 


p r 


cent of the younger 


con iderabl leewa In program selec 


tion. Over one-third of this group 


selected their own programs entirely. 


Since at this age group a majority of 


the children decide for themselves 


what programs they wish to watch, 


it 1s very evident that viewing atti 


tudes might be formed which would 
probably affect cultural tastes in later 


years 


How Late Ar 
Watch TV during the 
Weekends? Th 
to the older 


) ou Allowed to 
i cel 


qu stion 


and on 
was given 


only children to ascertain 


whether they get sufficient rest at night 


to carry on their daytime 


activities 
without undue strain and tension. The 


that the bed 


graders 


results showed average 


time for seventh and eighth 


is after 10 p, M. on school nights with 


ome youngsters managing to stay up 


until midnight 


Weekends at this age level, the sur 
vey showed, are Friday and Saturday 
nights rather than Saturday and Sun 
day nights. Average bedtime on Satur 
day night is anywhere from 11 p.m. 
through the “nite-owl” movie which 
generally lasts until after 1 a.m. on 
Sunday. Some of these children, there 
fore, feel justified in being up late 
during the week because they are 
granted this privilege over the week 
ends and resent parental supervision 


on school nights. 


What Kind of Programs 
Like on TV? 


comedy type shows are 


Would 
Comedies 
the 
However, the chil 


You and 
favorite 
program subjects 
dren requested more programming in 
the fields of animal 


science, history, 


stories, medicine, and education. The 


older girls clamored for more “teen 
TV. In addition, 
hobby 


programs, 


age” activities on 


there were requests for pro 


grams, a career series, art 
more geographic travelogues, and pro 
grams relating to airplane and space 


topics. 


In summary, both parents and chil 
dren are fairly well satisfied with T\ 
whole 


programming. Families on the 


now accept television as an integral 
part of their daily living even though 
created emotional 


it has sometimes 


and social problems. Further, it ap 
pears that fears earlier expresst d con 
cerning the adverse physical effects of 


And 


voiced only by 


TV on children were groundless. 


contrary to the belief 


one family that radio was on its way 


back, the rest of us will agree on at 


least one finding television is here 


to stay! 
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The Floating Teacher-Nurse 
In the Chicago Public Schools 


The 


cago has been designed to provide 


school health program in Chi- 
health supervision for as many school 
children as possible. This supervision 
is done both by health personnel and 
by educators in order to identify chil 


dren with health problems, and to give 


them health guidance wherever it is 
indicated. 
To this end the assignment of a 


teacher-nurse to an individual school 
faculty is basic to executing a success 
ful school health program in the indi- 


vidual communities. By June of 1955, 


teacher-nurses had been assigned on 
a full- or part-time basis to sixty 
three schools. But requests came in 


regularly for health services to students 


in schools which had no assigned 


teacher-nurses. It thus became neces 
sary to establish a plan whereby float 
ing teacher-nurses would be provided 
served by 


to individuals not assigned 


teacher-nurses. Thus the floating 
teacher-nurse, who had been serving 
the schocls for two years, assumed a 


new and more widespread role 


Teacher-Nurse Performs 
Numerous Functions 


Che nurses’ functions include medi 


cal interpretation to teachers and par 


ents the 


regarding management of 


children recovering from an illness; 


follow-up on all children who are re 
turned to regular schools from special 
schools; and follow up on those chil 
who no longer home 


dren require 


September-October, 1955 


@ Dephane A. Jensen 


The 


acts as a liaison agent between parents, 


teaching. floating teacher-nurse 
the private physician or 
the the 


clinic, and 


child 


She also acts as referral agent for any 


school which 


attends. 
child about which a health question is 
raised by parent, teacher, or principal. 

The floating teacher-nurse program 
was initiated in March, 1953. At that 
the Health Services 
was working with the Bureau of Phys 


time, Bureau of 
ically Handicapped Children to carry 
out a medical cardiac screening pro 
gram. The Chicago Heart Association 
provided the services of a consulting 
cardiologist who assumed responsibility 
for screening the cardiac children. It 
became apparent that there was a need 


for a public health nurse to assist him 


by making home, school, and com 
munity agency contacts. The Associa 
tion assumed the cost of the services 


ot teacher-nurse in the Bureau 


of Health 


gram has been greatly expanded, and 


one 
Services. The cardiac pro 
at the present time four-hundred fifty 
children are being supervised by 


teacher-nurses. 





The need for a person trained both in 
education and in nursing to serve as 
liaison between the school and the par- 
ents of recently ill students is an impor- 
tant one. Although a recent innovation, 
the teacher-nurse service provided by the 
Bureau of Health Services is admirably 
filling this need. Mrs. Jensen, supervisor 
of the new service, describes in particular 
the role of the floating teacher-nurse. 
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Board of Education Photo 
Both parent and student profit from 


Teacher-Nurse 

Program Expands 
1953 the teacher 
Health 


Division of 


In the summer of 
s of the Bureau of 


ollaborated 


_ peech 


nut ery 


with the 


Wes 
Correction following 
Chicago Publi 


who were known to have a cleft palate 


inh up 


children in thi Schocls 

health 
the 

the 


the 


anomaly. Community agencies 


sisting Bureau 


Health Services 


follow 


coop rated by a 


ol in necessary 


up program \t present 


time, one hundred 


are being closely 
floating teacher 


Lhe 


reiters 


nut 
Bureau of 

Health 
there is 


cases the Bureau of 


to 


Services when it is felt that 


an indication for a medical evaluation 


36 


visits by the floating teacher-nurse. 


Various referrals are made to floating 
from medical and wel 
the 


They include orthopedic, 


teacher-nurses 


fare agencies in Chicago area 


diabetic, tu 


berculosis, hearing, visual, and other 
meciical problems 


Recently a joint conference was 
Physically 
Handicapped Children and the Bureau 
of Health all 
the known were re 


all 
the 


held between the Bureau of 


Services at which of 


epilepti cases 
viewed It recommended that 


be 


Health Services for 


Was 


epileptic cases referred 


to 


Bureau of follow 


up by the floating teacher-nurses 


How They Operate — 
A Case History 
An example 
teacher 


of how the floating 


nurse tunctions can be illus 
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jimmy H 


. The 


oom teacher felt Jimmy was not 


trated in the case of 
class! 
kind of work which he 


doing the was 


capable of producing He showed 
symptoms of fatigue, pallor, and short 
ness of breath upon exertion. Th 
teacher discussed the problem with the 
referred the child to 


Health 


completing a form of referral for pupil 


principal who 


the Bureau of Services by 


health service. 


teacher 


This gave the floating 


nurse information regarding 


the child and a school visit was made 


After a 


and the principal, the floating teacher 


conference with the teacher 
It was found 


child 


medical care 


made a home call. 


that the 


nurs¢ 
on this visit had not 
been undet 


\ plan was 


worked out with the parent for exam 


and the child 


medical 


ination at a clinic, was 


plac d unde r 
After 


lla Rabida Sanitarium, Jimmy was dis 


supervision, 


two months hospitalization at 


charged and returned to his regular 


school. He remained under the medi 


cal supervision of the out-patient clinic, 


and was visited at intervals by the 


floating teacher-nurse. 


Requirements for the floating teach 


er-nurse are the same as those for any 


other teacher-nurse. She must be a reg 


istered professional nurse with a bach 


| 


elor’s degree, fifteen semester hours 


of work in education, completion of 


health 


and 


public 


an approved | 


nursing 
two years ot 


health 


successful completion 


program of study, 


1 


successful experience in public 


nursing \iter 


of a formal one-year trial p riod, the 


nurse takes an examination to qualify 


1 


her for a regular certificate of teacher 


he alti 


1 j 
ot publi chool 


September-October, 1955 





Establish Priorities 

As Demand Increases 
the two f] 
had a total 


of approximately 


last semester 


oating 
load 


thousand chil 


teacher-nurses case 


one 
] ‘ ¢ ! 
aren It became necessar’ theretore, 
for personnel who referred cases 
nurses to be se 


to floating teacher 


lective. In an attempt to aid in this 


selection and to establish a_ pricrity 
for more adequate follow-up, question 


naires were sent to schools concerned 


Chis 
determining the present health status 


child 


Only through careful screening 


was done for the purpose of 


of the and his adjustment to 


school 
rmine the 


were we able to det most 


pressing medical problems, provide 
careful plans of follow-up, and assist 


the children and their families to make 


the optimum rehabilitation 


Further expansion of the floating 
teacher-nurse service is being planned 
for de velopment this fall. It is being 


initiated to improve the service to 
rviced by an 


nurse A 


will be 


schools which are not s« 


assigned teacher floating 


teacher-nurse assigned to a 
chool district in which no other teach 


He r 
those of 


er-nurse 1s assigned 


will be the 


functions 
Same as othe 


teacher-nurses, and. she will be undet 


the admunistrative direction of — the 
Bureau of Health Services. Th 


will 


schools within the 


nurse 
provide service to all of the 
school district Che 
method of re 


details concerning the 


ferral and follow-up will be worked 


out by the Bureau of Health Service 


district superintendent, and principals 


in the particular area 






News in Education te 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


Reorganized Districts — one neighborhood has greater need for 


Chicago Public Schools language instruction than another, or 


has more children who should get ad- 
In an effort to emphasize the child, ' 
; ditional training in science and mathe 

the teacher, and instruction in Chicago's 
' ; matics in high schools. 
educational program, General Supe . 
; ‘ If schools are so tailored to the 
intendent Willis obtained Board of 


ed ; 1 evwid people who live around them, and if 
Aucation approva or a_ citywide s 
’ : ' , fect those people are made to feel close to 
scnoo req ricting jan etective 4 ‘ 
1 1955 TI the schools, the same pride in the edu 

ugust ; a. i major change 1S 


; cational system can be built up in the 
that the school im every community 


city as exists in many of the suburbs 
beginning: with the kindergarten and ¢ 


ae surrounding Chicago 
continuing through the junior college 


adisll e toe Seema Mame ‘tenine tidinin Eventually each district office 


Chicago will have assigne it ps 
grouped under the district superintend ee lave assigned to tat 


chologists, specialists in curriculum 
ent charged with de veloping the edu | 


' subjects, and other personnel who now 
cation needed there No individual ) P 


work o1 [ » Central © . I 
chool districts have been changed, but = out of the entral nae But 
SI ; str: » § as hiri 
f the newly created fourteen ich administrative action as hirin 

ersonnel, planning new building ni 
geographical districts contain both ele ue P > nuild Jinan 


jor | gy re al é ) asing 
mentary and high schools. With the a uilding rehabilitation, purcha mg, 


° 1 . . f 
and financing, Vv ri ue tu 
exception of two oversized districts | financing, will continue to function 


iteicte ane ta be divided later, cas will through the downtown office 


have approximately 26,000 students, lhe city has been divided into two 


about the same number as the public sections approximately at Roosevelt 


Road. The associate superintendents in 
school system of Spokane, Washing 


: charge of instruction, Dr. Thaddeus F 
ton: Nashville, Tennessee; or Gary, 


Ind Lubera and Dr. James H. Smith, have 
ndiana 
been assigned to the North Section 


‘ ‘lheved ‘ » 4 ’ f , 
It is believed that more unity of (Districts 1-8) and to the South Sec 


purpose will be possible when a group tion (Districts 9-16) respectively 


of elementary and high schools co lowing is a listing of the districts. the 
operate under the same district supet district superintendents, and the schools 


intendent. It can be determined whether in each district. 
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[ (me 


Kathryn E district 


»teinmetz, 
inter lent 

and Von 
following 
bateman, 


l aft, 
nd the 


wosevelt, Steuben 


high 
elementary 
( happell, Cleveland, 
I dgebrook, I dison, Farnsworth and 
William Green, 
Hitch, Norwood 
Park, Wildwood, 


Peterson, Sauganash, Solomon and 


nngel 


Glen branch, 


Henry, 


ark Onahan, 


(aarvy, 
Hibbard, 
Oriole 


laugan 


Two, John W sell, district 


super 


Senn, and Sullivan high schools, 
Arm 


Coonley, 


\mundsen, 
i the following elementary schools 
Budlong, Clinton, 
Hayt, Jamieson, Kilmer, 
Stewart, Stockton, Stone, 


and Waters 


strong, Boone, 
Field 


nerson, 


aT 
Trumbull 


(sale, Goudy, 


Peirce, 


Three, Matthew I 


iperintendent 


| itzgerald, 


tin, Steinmetz, Foreman, Kelvyn Park, 


hnical, and Schurz high 
ving elementary schools 


Burbank, ¢ 
Hay 


schools and 
Bridge, 
anty, Dever, Emmet, 
Howe, Ke and Clark 
Lovett May, N 

, wavre, 

\ lhorp, 
Beaubien, Bren 
Falconer, Funston, Gray, 
Lloyd Mayfair, Monroe, 
Nixon, Park, 


Nash 

Schubert, 
Young, 

Belding, 


Portage 


Scammon and Stowe 


ive, Margaret M 
superintendent 
Lake View 


following 


Urquhart, district 


Waller 
elementary 
Bell, Blaine, 
Han ilton, Ha vthorne 
} ker, LaSalle, Le 

Morri 


and and 
\gassiz, 
Burley, Frank 
Headley Jahn, 


Moy rie 


high schools 


schools 


cott. Audubon 


| inh oln, 
Mulligan Nettelhorst 


Kavenswood 


Pechn 
following elementary 


De lano 


Flower 
hools and the chool 
Brvant, ¢ 


regory, Herzl, 


re 


alhoun ericsson 


Marshall, 


Tennyson and 


Jeidler 


Shepard, Sumner Filton 
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Morse, Ryerson, 


District Eight, 


intendent. 


Bernice Boye, district super 

Crane high school 
mentary schools 
Crerar, Dante 
Gladstone, 
jackson, 
McLaren, 


Skinner 


and the following el 
Birney, Braimard, 
l oster, 
(srant, 
letterson, 
Medill, 


Smyth 


Brown, 
(sar te id, 
Hayes, Irving, 

McKinley, 
Pickard, 


Emerson, 
C,oodrich, 
King 
Mitchell Riis, 
and 


District Nine 
intendent, 


George Balling, district super 


Farragut, Harrison and Kelly high schools 
and the 
Armour, 
Cooper, 


following elementary schools 
Burns, Burroughs, , Chalmers 
Corkery, Davis, Edwards, Everett, 
Froebel, Gary, Nathaniel Greene, Gunsaulus, 
Hammond, Healy, Hearst, Holden, Howland, 
Komensky and Jirka branch, Lawson, Long 
fellow, Mason, McClellan, Met ormick, Penn, 
Pope, Mark Sheridan, 
Walsh and 
Whittier 


Byrne 


Plamondon, 
Spry, Twain, 


Whitney and 


Shields 


lungman branch, 


District Ten 
superintendent 
Phillips 


elementary 


Robert E. Lakemacher, district 


high school and the 


following 
\bbott, Doolittle and 
Douglas, Drake, Felsenthal, Haine 
Hartigan, Haven, Horner, Keith, Oakland 
Phillip Raymond, Ward, Webster and 
Williams 


schools 


branch, 


District Eleven 
superintendent 


Robert C. Keenan, district 
Englewood, Gage Park, 
Pilden 
and the following elementary schools 
Carter, Le wey, 
line, Hedges 
Mc osh, 
Sawyer, 
S} 


Calumet, Harper, 
and Lindblom high 
| 


Le hnnic al, 


chool 


Beale, 
Ham 


Champlin 


Peck, 


Gage Park, Graham, 
Holmes, Lewi 
Nightingale, 

\. O. Sexton, Shermatr 
Altgeld, Barton and Roset 
Cook, Copernicus, Dawe 
Karl Fort Fulton 
Callespie, Gresham, Hale and Grime branch 


Henderson Hookwa Hubbard Hurley 
Libby MckKa Morrill, Oglesby 
()’ Toole 


Pasteur, Ross 
Seward, 
Ponti 
vald branch, Ba 


} herhart, 


ierwood 


De irborn 


Marquette 
Owen, Ra 


District Thirtees 
uperintendent 


DuSable an 


Coln 


Lous fr 


Murray 


Parkside 
vorth and 


rict Fourt 
trict superintendent 


Hirsch 


lowing t 


and Parker high scl and the 
ary | Brownell 


Deneen, Dixon 


‘ ‘ 


I 


1 


Bu n ide, i} | 


and Neil 
Harvard, Kershaw, 


Manor, 
Ruggl 


Madison, Parker, 
Schmid branch 


Yale 


and 
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District Fifteen, Richard H 
superintendent 


Sanders, district 


Carver, Fenger and Morgan Park high 
schools and the following elementary schools 
Barnard, Bennett, Brenan, Carver, Clissold, 
Esmond, Fernwood and Wacker branch, 
Gompers and branch, Kellogg and 
Foster Park branch, Kohn, Mount Green- 
wood, Mount Vernon and Dunne branch, 
Poe, Pullman, Scanlan and Riverdale branch, 
Shoop and branch, Sutherland, Vanderpoel, 
Van Vilissingen, West Pullman 


Worst, 


Nansen 


District Sixteen, Glenn (¢ district 
superintendent 

towen and South Shore high schools and 
the following elementary Addams, 
Avalon Park, Bradwell, Bright, Bryn Mawr, 
Burnham, Caldwell and McDowell branch, 
Clay, Coles, Curtis, Gallistel, Goldsmith, 
Luella, Mann, Marsh, O'Keeffe, Phil Sheri 
dan, Sullivan, Taylor, J. N. Thorp 


Warren 


sé hools 


and 


Statement on Salaries 
For Teachers and Principals 


The salary schedules for elementary 
and high school teachers and principals 
which will go fully into effect in Jan 
have been widely 


uary announced and 


members of the 


he h M )] 


are familiar to 
Public 


most 


Chicago 


Less publicized has been the reason 


ing behind the recent raises voted by 

Chat reason 
the 
General 
the 


salary adjust 


the Board of Education 


clear in following 


the 


ing is made 


excerpts from Superin 


tendent’s statement to Board of 


Education calling for 


ments for the fall of 1955 and for 1956. 


Teachers 


dependent upon teachers of outstanding 


A good school system is 


competence and devotion. Training and 
experience are the generally accepted 
schedule for 


earmarks of a salary 


teachers. This Board of Education has 
ever been ready and willing within the 
means at hand to meet this problem in 
that the 


portance of the teachers and teaching. 


a way would recognize im- 


We all share the opinion that for 


many years salaries of teachers have 


40 


been inadequate throughout this coun- 
try and in the City of Chicago. 
Teaching is not easier in the fifties 
than it the 
thirties; in fact, the task of teaching 


was in the forties or in 
is probably more demanding in our 
culture today than in any time in the 
past. All school districts and all states 
throughout this country have been cog- 
nizant of this problem. 

In this city we have been short an 
average of 1,000 or more regularly 
certified teachers annually for several 
years. On June 1, 1955, we were short 


1,195 While we think 
situation has improved just a little, 


teachers. the 
other measures of dramatic significance 


are needed. I am prepared today to 
recommend for your consideration and 
your favorable action at your conven 
lence a new program which I hope will 
be adopted at least in keeping with the 
time schedule I shall propose 

These suggestions and proposals will 
as of now put us on a par with the best 
to be found in any of the large cities 
of America. I do make these recom 
mendations realizing the cost in dollars, 
but more especially, | do believe any 
thing less will be a disservice to the 
children, youths, adults, and City of 
Chicago. 

May I take a moment to review some 
elements of progress: As of January 
1, 1954, a single salary schedule became 
effective. As of January 1, 1955, this 
schedule went into effect one hundred 
per cent. As of January 1, 1955, the 
Board of Education approved an addi 
tional adjustment to be effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1955. This provided $100.00 
for each position on our classroom 
teacher salary schedule and a payment 
to classroom teachers after 30 years of 
experience in the City of Chicago of 
$250.00 a year. 
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The Board of Education did approve 


moving forward with a program of 


reduction in class size in the immediate 
future teachers and 


rooms being 


available. It is our hope that we will 
have fewer classes with more than 37 
fall. 


helping teachers in some of our large 


pupils this Also that we have 
schools where we have a large number 


of temporary or inexperienced teachers. 


These and some other items which 


might be mentioned do not meet the 
situation as it should be met. It is for 
this reason that | at this time suggest 
and recommend that the most impor- 
tant the 
of adjusting our Teachers Salary 
Schedule. 


item of business is matter 


I therefore suggest and recommend 
that our schedule be in- 
add the 


This increase to be 


teacher salary 


$500.00. | 


creased wish to 


following points : 
applied to every position or step on the 


classroom schedule and 


teacher salary 
that it be effective not later than Jan- 
1956 


uary 1, I suggest a plan be fol 


lowed of adding $25.00 per month to 
salary schedule 


1955 


our classroom teacher 


as of September 1, , and a second 
$25.00 per month be added to our class 
salary 
1956, | 


room teacher schedule as of 


January 1 that this 


suggest 
proposal be the one and final adjust- 
considered in 


ment to be connection 


with a “baby budget” or “baby budget 


for 1956” for classroom teachers. 


This sug 


schedule 


gestion will make our 


For teachers with a Bachelor’s degree: 
Minimum 


$400.00 per month 


mum $625.00 


For teachers with the Master’s degree: 
Minimum $425.00 


Maximum — $675.00 


September-October, 1955 


For teachers with the Master’s degree 
plus 36 hours: 

$450.00 

$725.00 


Minimum 

Maximum 
or in other words, a beginning salary 
of $4,000.00 per year and the ending 
point of $7,250.00 on the third lane for 
those with 36 semester hours beyond 
their Master’s degree.' 

I suggest and recommend a contin 
uance of the $25.00 per month for 
with 30 


recognized teaching experience. 


classroom teachers years of 
(You 
will note I am suggesting inclusion of 
all classroom teaching in or out of 
Chicago. ) 
Principals: The leadership provided 
in each of our schools is of great sig- 
nificance to the pupils, teachers, and the 
community of the school. I am there 
fore making suggestions and recom- 
mendations with respect to our salary 
schedule with a 


for principals, and 


similar idea with to effective 


date 


respect 
have indicated above 
add $50.00 per 


as | 
I propose that we 
month to the beginning salary of each 
step and at each point on the seven 
lanes 

I propose that we add two additional 
lanes by reducing the difference be 
tween groups based upon average size 
of staff, that is, number of teachers 
under the supervision of principal. This 
will mean a change from present mini 
mum for a beginning principal in a 


small school from $725.00 to $775.00 
per month and will increase the pres 
the principal of 
from $1,125.00 to 


$1,275.00 per month 


ent maximum for 


our larger schools 


This will provide additional incentive 
for promotion to the larger and more 


Dr. Willis has subsequently set up a fourth 
with a yearly minimum of $4,750.00 and 
maximum otf $7,750.00 for 
with the Doctor's degree. College teachers 
will not receive the blanket $500.00 raise 


lane 


college teachers 
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difficult schools 


the 


This adjustment on 


basis of arriving at schools will 
mean some schools in Group 2 will 


automatically go to Group 3 and so on. 


Master Teacher Program 

Designed to assist newly-assigned or 
inexperienced teachers in schools where 
high rates of mobility in school popu- 
the 


program was inaugurated in thirty-six 


lation is the rule, master-teacher 


schools at the beginning of this school 
year. Similar to programs already in 
operation in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 


and St. Louis, the local program will 


probably be expanded iI successful 


in retaining and helping 


vpepinning 


teachers. 


‘The 


under the program have 


thirty-six teachers working 


been selected 


by the principals of these schools on 


the basis of experience and of special 


abilities in handling children in tran 


sient school situations Chey do not 


receive extra compensation for these 


newly-created positions, and have been 


granted leave from their regular as 


signments to which they may return as 


circumstances dictate Neither 


have 


they been given additional authority by 
virtue ol 


being “master teachers.” 


Their new roles are mainly consul- 


tative and 


meeting with advising 
any teacher, particularly inexperienced 
teachers who seek advice on such 
problems as class management, lesson 
planning, evaluation, and similar areas 


of work in the elementary schools. 


The Board of Education 
And the Teacher Shortage 

\lert to the problems posed by the 
present and future teacher shortage in 
Chicago as increased enrollments sweep 
through the middle and upper grades 


and into the high schools, the Chicago 


42 


Board of Education has inaugurated a 
series of changes designed to alleviate 


the situation. 


\mong such changes effected by the 
Board in 1955 are the salary increases 
to become effective in September, 1955, 
and in January, 1956; the appointment 
of newly-certified teachers in the spring 
instead of in the fall of a given year; 
assignment of experienced teachers to 
the so-called “problem” schools to as- 
site younger or inexperienced teachers 
initial 


during their 


years of assign- 
ment ; and allowing potentially qualified 
candidates for the certification exam 


ination to undergo that examination 


during the semester they would nor- 
mally complete their course-work for 


qualification. 


In addition, the Board of Examiners 
has mitigated somewhat the qualifica- 
high 
\s listed in the July, 
1955, Circular of Information, the basic 
shift the 
master’s to the bachelor’s degree as the 


tions for potential teachers of 


school subjects. 


change involves a from 


level of achievement required of pros- 


pective candidates. To offset this, 


specific additions or changes have been 
made in particular high-school areas of 


teaching. Following is a digest of these 


changes as they will affect future can- 


didates for certification. The following 


requirements will be operative during 
1955 and 1956 only, applying to exam- 
inations held during these years. 


\. Certificates for teachers of academic 
subjects in high schools. In addition to the 
usual credentials involving proof of United 
States citizenship and proof of age, this cate 
gory requires graduation with a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college; successful 
completion of at least fifteen semester hours 
in education; either year of successful 
teaching experience as a teacher in the Chi 
cago Public Schools or in an ace redited high 
school, or a full course in practice teaching 
carrying at least three semester hours of 
credit in an accredited college ; and thirty-two 
semester hours of college credit in the field 


one 
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the certificate 


Thirty-two s¢ 

in the language 
a signed statement trom 
language department of an 
to the effect that the 
language fluently and 
urty-two semester 


the field of mathema 
» semester 
held of history 
ster hours of this credi 
in history, nine meste 
histor y, mine 
cience The 


semest 
balance 


the candidate may ele 


hours 
balance may 


candidate may 


irty 
the field 


Thirty-two semester hours 


credit in the field of biological science, 


included in which must be nine 


hours in botany, nine 


ZOO\0ORY The balance of the thirty-two s« 
mester hours may be in any biological scien 


the candidate may elect to submit 


Thirty-two semeste 


SCIENCE 


llege credit in the field of science, 


in which must be a minimum of one 


laboratory 

ach ot the 
physi 
The ba alice 


be in 


candidate may 


botany 
| 


following 
chemistry 
rr astronomy 

ter hours may 


irty 


ireme 
yecit requiret 


» hours of coll 


Op 

automobile 
art laborator 
hour ot college cres 
ywork 
r hours in the 


luding a minimum « 


specific si 


op for 
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semester 


semester hours in 


course ot three emester 


either ecology, 


seeks certificate, or five years 
xperience in the 


be presente 


candidate 
acceptable training and « 
! of the certific: must 
year must be journeyman level 
e ot such tram and experience 
be thoroughly do 


fting lhirty-two hours of 


credit in the field of 
architectural drawing 


drawing, and descriptive 


ollege dratting and 
redit for 
nginecring 


metry. 


courses in 


{ccountin Thirty-two semester hour 


commerce, Sixteen ser 


college credit im 


\ 


hours of which must be in accounting 


Husiness sen 


Traming Thirty-two 


hours of college credit in the field of 


course requirements are 


merce Phe 


specif 
the same as those of recent years « xcept that 


hours of typewriting and six 


rhetoric and composition 


ix semester 


emester hours of 


ve been eliminated 


yraphy | emestet 


credit u ! eld of comn 


college 


pecific course juirements are sim 


e ot recent years except that six 
} 


hours of rhetoric and compositi 


have been dropped as a requirement. In ad 


dition, a course wu busine English 


accepted as a commercial course towal! 


neeting the requirements of this examination 
Homemaking Art Included 


hours ot college 


n the thirty 
credit im the 
hour 
hour 
semester 


two semester 
field are a minimum of nine 
in foods and nutrition, nine semester 


emestet 


in clothing and textiles, and six 
management 
Must Of the thirty-two 


credit in the field 


hours of home 


Instrumental 
nours ot college 
of instrumental musi required, a minimum 
hours must be in musi 
hours in theor 
ours in th 


emester 


or our emestert 
appreciation, s1x emester 


and harmony, and four semestet 


history of musi 


| ul Musi 


hours of collewe credit im the 


thirty-two semester 
held of vocal 
music must include a minsmum of four 
mester hours m must 


hours in theory and harmony, four 


appreciation x 
emestet 


| 


emester hours in the h ry of music, and 


ten semester hours of 


irt. A minimum of semester hour 
art appreciation, five r hour 

ory ot art, and eig! ter hou 
included i 


awing and design mu 
\ 


oO semester tx ollege 


il Education addition 


vo semester hour lege 
ysical education 

required to demonstr 

| 

I 


an to do life saving 


Requirements for certificates in the 
Public School Health, Assistant 


in the Bureau of Child Study, and for 


held of 


Teachers in Trade and Vocational 
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Schools either remain the same or have 
been modified so slightly that they are 
not noted here. Such information can 
be obtained by application to the Board 
of Examiners 


In addition to these major changes 
in the high school certification field, two 
permanent changes have been made in 
One 


involves the terminology used to desig 


elementary school certification. 


nate the fields of certification. Hence 


forth there will be Certificates of 
Teachers in Kindergartens, First, Sec- 
ond and Third Grades ( Kindergarten 
Primary), and Certificates of Teachers 


in Elementary Schools (Intermediate 


and Upper Grades ). 

The other change requires only one 
year of teaching experience in elemen- 
tary schools or one year of experience 
as a teacher in the Chicago public 
schools (instead of the two years re- 
quired heretofore), or a full course in 
practice teaching carrying at least three 


semester hours of college credit. 


“Macbeth” Films 
Available to Schools 


Maurice Evans’ two-hour television 
presentation o1 Shakespeare's Macbeth, 
seen last November on television, will 
be made available free of charge in 
16 mm _ black-and-white prints to the 
nation’s high schools and colleges. Dis- 
tribution of prints will be made through 
Association Films, which in Chicago is 
located at 79 East Street. 


Requests for the film may be sent to 


\dams 


this address 


No admission charge can be made 


for such film showings. Distribution 


is limited to public, parochial and pri- 
The 
distribution and processing costs will 
the Hallmark 
sponsor of the 


vate high schools and colleges. 
be financed by Card 
Company, television 
program. This company is also dis- 
tributing free prints of Evans’ earlier 
performance as King Richard II. 


Adult Education Council 
Provides Speakers 

In the thirty-first annual announce- 
Speakers this 
group lists individuals and lecture sub- 
jects for the 1955-1956 year. The Adult 


Education Council of Greater Chicago 


ments of its Bureau, 


is a private, non-profit organization 


created by education agencies in the 


greater Chicago area to serve the needs 


and interests of organizations and 


individuals concerned with life long 
learning. 
The Speakers 


purposes of 


Bureau serves the 


education by presenting 
who 
fields 


who have ideas and know how to pre 


carefully selected S] veakers are 


authorities in their chosen and 
sent them. The Bureau offers advisory 
service on program planning without 
charge. All booking arrangements are 
made through the office of the Council. 

The Council also offers services in 


leadership training, discussion leader 
training, organizing discussion groups, 
and consultation on organization prob- 
lems. Experts and specialists from the 
Greater Chicago area are available. 
Full information can be obtained by 
writing to the Adult Education Council 
of Greater Chicago, 53 West Jackson 


Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Periodicals 


“The Teacher Shortage Is Here to 
Stay.” By James G. Harlow. The School 
Executive, June, 1955. 

Mr. Harlow 


ave ol 


assumes that the short 


teachers is here to stay and 


presents many seemingly valid argu 
ments to substantiate this position. In 


the course of this 


reading sobering 
treatise one attempts to refute the evi 
lence given because of the seriousness 
of the If all of 


then are 


situation this 1s true, 


however, what the possible 


solutions? Among his suggested solu 


tions are the elimination of a year at 


the end of the elementary school se 
quence, and changing the age at which 
school from six to 


youngsters start 


seven years. Both of these measures 


would reduce by a substantial propor 
the the staff 


(Of course half-day sessions 


tion size of teaching 
required 
and double shift plans are also men- 
tioned as possible ways to alleviate the 


teacher shortage. 


This is Dr. Lewis’ last contribution as 
periodicals editor of the Journal, a posi- 
tion which he has ably filled for more 
than three years. He recently left the 
chairmanship of the education depart- 
ment at Chicago Teachers College to 
assume his present position. We are sure 
that our readers join us in wishing him 
continued success in all his endeavors. 
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@ Edited by Philip Lewis 
Principal, Felsenthal School 


The author believes that increased 
remuneration is not the immediate so 
lution, and that other things must be 
without delay to the 


The 


must compete with other professions 


done meet 


emergency search for teachers 


who are also combing the field for 


manpower resources. It becomes nec 
essary then, to adjust to the long term 
and certain 
are held to be 
all, the 


pupils in school; then increase the staff 


shortage in several ways, 
ilternatives feasible 


First of reduce number of 


through use of less qualified individ 
uals ; finally, combine classes into larger 


groups. 


It is also recommended that in 
vestigation in the applications of audio 
visual materials might reveal some 
helpful remedies. The article concluded 
with the charge that this situation is 
a problem and a responsibility which 
the face and act 


administrator must 


upon if a solution is to be reached. 


“Should We Abolish the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades?” By Charles H. Schutter. 
The School Executive, May, 1955. 


The present eight-year elementary 
school was established in this country 
more than seventy-five years ago as a 
‘complete educational program ior the 


then average child at a time when few 
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the cle- 
mentary phase is no longer a terminal 


went on to high school \s 
function, it should be reorganized as a 
argued that 


the 


preparatory school. It is 


six years is sufficient for initial 
program in elementary school since at 
present the seventh and eighth grades 
are mainly reviews of work already 
an introduction to 


the 


taken or subjects to 


follow when pupils enter high 
school 

l“vidence is presented supporting the 
lesirability of 


the 


adding two years of 


college to twelve-year education 


program by shortening the elementary 


I 
seyginent to six year proposed 1X 
year elementary the areas 


outlined 


program 1n 


lence and ; hn 1 


ontrast witl practice 


ugvestion is neither radical nor 


rive prominence to a curr 
‘a Ol 


major importance tor a 


popu- 


lation to be subjected to ¢ xperiences at 


society which wants its student 


a mature level for the greatest possible 
period of time. This does not imply 
that essentials are to be neglected. It 
is merely an attempt to streamline pro 
cedures and take better advantage of 
the time the youngster is in school. 

“Are Our Schools Really Free?” The 
Northwestern Reviewing Stand. Nation’s 
Schools, June, 1955. 


\ number of pertinent and contro 


versial topics were dealt with during 


The 
from 


the radio broadcast described here 


general theme was “Freedom 
interference with the educational pro 
the school 


cated that the educational program was 


gram in Reaction indi 


subjected to significant pressures from 


two major sources: well-meaning in 

dividuals and groups with specialized 

interests 
Although, in the main, the ideas or 
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projects advanced are excellent, this 


competition for participation in an 


already overcrowded curriculum really 


works to the disadvantage of the edu 
cational sequence. Some people attempt 
to introduce things into the curriculum ; 
others try to eliminate items. Suspi- 
cions are frequently directed toward 


the the U.N., 
UNESCO, for example. 


and 
Still others 
request the right to censor books or to 
the right to deal 
controversial 


The 


uch activities actually encourage sub 


“social studies, 


limit schools’ with 


issues. 


question was raised whether 


version or cause teachers to become so 


fearful that they cannot adequately 


carry out their clear duties. The need 


for loyalty oaths was also discussed 


and resulted in 
clusions \ 


embraced the concept that free enter 


some interesting con 


heartening final thought 
prise in ideas is just as important as 


lree enterprise on the economic front 


“The New Role of Mathematics in Edu- 
cation.” By Paul Brock. The Mathematics 
Teacher, May, 1955. 


The searcity of personnel trained in 
mathematics is decried by an executive 
of the Electro-Data Corporation who 
places the blame in part on reduced 
mathematical high 
the clas 
that 


should produce well-disciplined, trained 


requirements in 


schools. He charges that 


sical educational theory schools 


individuals has been virtually aban 


doned, although he agrees that the aims 


of the theorists for turning out well 


rounded, well adjusted citizens are 


certainly justifiable 
\mong other reasons given for the 


weakening of formal mathematical 


training he mentions the severe lack 
teachers 


of guidance by mathematics 
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throughout the country who are not 


fully aware of recent trends in their 
subject area. The need for mathema- 
ticians has produced a bad effect on the 
quality of mathematical teaching, in 
that the large numbers of math majors 
entering industry decreases the number 
and quality of persons taking up teach- 
ing in this area, 

Finally, over a period of several 
generations, there has been a progres- 
sive change of attitudes in the average 
home with the result that today there 


the 


isn't traditional interest im _ the 


mathematical program of the schools. 


Parents consequently do not encourage 
their children to attempt stronger math 
ematical training programs, Summing 


up the situation, the author declares 


that it is necessary for mathematics 
teachers to implement vital orientation 
the 


students’ parents, and that sinée math 


programs for students and the 


ematics is the key to understanding 
uur modern technological society, the 
mathematics teachers must see to it that 
the basic information for this under- 
standing is transmitted to the rising 


generation 


“Eddie, You Will Come With Me To 
The Principal’s Office.” By Leila Stevens. 
The School Review, May, 1955. 

This is a report of a projective tech 
nique study undertaken to determine 
how students see their school and its 
personnel. It involved some 150 seniors 
from five high schools located in three 
sections of Maryland. Eleven sketches 
were employed to bring forth candid 
student reactions concerning pupil- 
teacher and pupil-principal relationships 
the roles of the 


ind the teacher and 


principal in disciplinary situations. 


Results revealed students’ ideas of 


causes of misbehavior as well as their 


September-October, 1955 


uttitudes toward the wrongdoer or to- 
ward his interview with the principal. 
It is interesting to note that a vari- 
ety of emotions including belligerence 
fear, surprise, and pleasure accompa- 


nied roles involved 


interpretations of 
In the responses the boys far surpassed 
the girls in believing that the character 
izations involved emotions such as re- 
sentment, shame, regret, and fear 
More girls than boys failed to describe 
an emotion. Perhaps the boys felt more 
empathy with the pupil in this situation 


than did the girls. 


It is heartening to read that student 
sentiment in general was on the side of 
law and order. In fact eighty per cent 
of the students condemned the wrong 


doer and supported the teacher and 


principal in their requirement of proper 


conduct. 


“Class Interruptions.” By Glen G. Eye. 
School Board Journal, June, 1955. 


It is certainly an accepted tenet that 
we must provide adequate school build 
ings, appropriate and up-to-date text 
books, high professional certification 
standards, and modern facilities to 
make it possible for teachers to do an 


Why 


seldom 


effective job with their pupils. 


then are these same teachers 


given more than 30 minutes of unin- 
terrupted time to perform their very 


important functions? <A_ record of 


interruptions encountered by an ele 


mentary school teacher during a nine 
period day is detailed to give emphasis 


to this 


theme (as if any classroom 


teacher is not already convinced). In- 
terruptions are categorized as admin- 
istrative, parental, pupil, and teacher 


Each of these classifications is 


explained and its origin discussed 


Suggestions are made concerning 


procedures which would reduce the 
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number of interruptions and provide 


opportunities for more effective 


teaching 


“What Is The School Doing To My 
Child.” By Alan Kennedy. School Arts, 
June, 1955. 


A parent and former school teacher 
the 


her child receives in school. Reproduced 


questions ype of art instruction 
illustrations of examples of her son’s 
art indicates the stereotyped pattern 
used in the classroom and contrast is 
made with the spontaneous creations 
Such 
activities as tracing patterns of angels 
Santa 


executed by the child at home. 


and Claus to make Christmas 
ards or coloring hectographed outlines 
of Thanksgiving motifs are cited as 


unimaginative and flagrantly used “art’ 


techniques. 


“How Plants Move.” By Alexander 
Joseph. The Grade Teacher, June, 1955. 


Hlere are that should 
delight the heart of every teacher of 


suggestions 


elementary science. Dr. Joseph details 


i number of important experiments 


which require only ordinary material. 


In order to illustrate dramatically 


how roots 


move, a glass-sided box is 


used, After the roots have established 
themselves, the position of the box is 
altered from the vertical, and in a few 
days both the stems and roots change 
\nothetr 


experiment is one that illustrates how 


directions very interesting 


roots fight obstacles. Here a transpar- 
ent plastic funnel is obtained and filled 
with alternate layers of soil and peb- 


bles 


routes of the roots striving to go around 


b 


\s growth progresses, the devious 


the pebbles to get to the soil is evident. 


Some of the more unusual demon- 
strations include the use of the mimosa 
plant to show plant sensitivity to touch. 
The leaves will fold along the center 
vein when brought in contact with a 


The 


four o'clock is used to show how plants 


pencil or other object. familiar 
keep time by opening and closing as 
the sun goes through its cycle. Another 
experiment shows how plants split 
rocks. Other ideas suggested deal with 
plants that hunt for water, plants that 
the 


gravity will cause plant stems to bend. 


are aviators, and how force of 
The article contains ideas that should 
do much to vitalize instruction in this 


area, 


“The Comic Book in Perspective.” By 
Robert L. Coard. Peabody Journal of 
Education, July, 1955. 

The writer seeks to present a com 
posite of the arguments advanced for 
and against the pulp comic booklets 
that now sell 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 
holds 


phenomenon of this magnitude must be 


copies per month. He that a 


discussed and examined frequently. 
The major planks in the platforms on 
both sides are mentioned and analyzed 
An inventory of current publications 
full 


sadistic, and perverted subjects. 


reveals coverage of weird, fan 
tastic, 


The 


found to be much in the minority. It 


so-called “good” comics were 


is interesting to note that the editorial 


advisory board ot one comic book 


syndicate reads like a page from a 


college catalog. It is concluded, how 
ever, that the comic book, in spite of 
some extreme pronouncements, Is not 


the hydrogen bomb. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Texture; Color. 1 reel each 


16 mm sound. 
minutes. Color 
by Paul 
Virginia Purcell 


Films, Inc., 1150 
iil 


only, $50 each. Produced 


Burnford in collaboration with 


Britannica 


Wilmette 


] neye lopaedia 


Wilmette Ave., 


hese two recent releases take their places 
EBF “Art in Action” series Phe 
complete include: What is Art? 

Forn Texture, and Light and 


in the 
series 


Line, 


The two films offer stimulating visual 


experiences in color and in texture, showing 


lramatically the relationship between color 


and texture in nature and the colors and 


textures the 
The 


Irom a 


child uses in his creative activ 


ities producers have wisely refrained 


stultifying “step-by-step” approach 


to “color “how to make tex 


harmony” or 


tures.” Rather, the camera probe $s into colors 


and textures which in themselves are ap 


The child 
things in his 


pealing and visually interesting 


is urged to observe these 
world 


and texture in his own way 


more closely and to try to use color 


Both films (and 
apparently all in the series) are aimed gen 


erally at the intermediate elementary level 


They treat their subjects in a diffuse, gen- 


eralized leaving it to the 


way, apparently 
teacher to make the “point” of the film and 
with art 


follow it up activities 


John W 


Emerson 


The Major Religions 
Black 


l re el 


white, 


16 mm sound 


20 minutes and $100; color, 


$200 Educational Wilhelm 
Puack. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il 


collaborator 
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Chis film highlights the major beliefs and 
rituals of five important religions—Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Islamism, and Christi 
anity. The content is necessarily brief and 


More 


than answered; hence this film is most useful 


highly selective 


questions are asked 


as an introduction to a 


discussion on com 
parative religions in a high school or adult dis 
ussion group. The presentation is interesting, 
factually accurate, and free from bias. Brief 
shots could hardly do justice to the various 
Christian Protestants 


sects ot 


Annotated 
add to the 
Charles R. Monroe 


maps and superb photography 


value of the film 


How 
16 mm 
$50 
New 


Volcanoes Make 


sound. 6 minutes 


Vountains reel 


Black and white, 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., 
York 22, N. ¥ 


A film designed to explain the develop 


ment of a portion of the earth's surface, 


namely, mountain building 


through volcan 


ism. Included are scenes of the actual erup 


tions of volcanoes, 


lava flows, and the pro 


cesses of volcanism. The photography leaves 


much to be desired as does the commentary 
Much of the film skips about from one scene 
to the next 


without any and no 


scenes, 


continuity 
particular portion is fully explained 


such as diastrophic movements within the 
earth's crust, which have no bearing on the 
theme of the film, are included 


\ poor film 
tor instructional purposes 
Vernon W 


Brockmann 


Search for 
l reel 
white, $50 


Ave., 


A Nation's Grass. Story of 


Civilization Series 
Black 
Builders, 625 


ae 


16 mm sound. 10 


minutes and Knowledge 


York 22, 


NI 
Cw 


Madison 
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The story of a tribe of Iranian nomadi 


herdsmen who, because of excessive drought 
and scarcity of vegetation, are forced to move 
Iran in order to survive 


their 


to another part of 


The camera follows travels across a 


! to the 


river, rugged mountains, and glaciers 
land. The 


for geography and social 


greener pastures of another tory 


is an excellent one 


tudies, and the scenes are well chosen. 


However, the photography is extremely poor, 
ind =the 


hardly 


commentary is far too rapid and 


understandable The film needs re 


diting and a new and more audible sound 


track Vernon W. Brockmann 
The 
mm sound. 26 
white, $100. March of 
Hill Book Co., Text 


42nd 5St., New York 


The Kremlin Problem People, 
Ukrainians. 2 reel 16 
Black 
Time Film. MeGraw 
Fils Dept., 0 6W 
6, N. ¥ 
The film 


o Ukrainians in New Yort As 


minute and 


begins with an interview with 


they speak, 
enes are shown of portions of the Ukraine 


the industries, people, schools, and numer 


film consists largely 
released for 


ocial activitic Phe 


of portions of Russian films 


propaganda purposes and obviously stress the 


better aspects of present day conditions. The 


commentary always takes a negative ap- 


i 


proach to the scenes shown and leaves the 
viewer confused as to what is the true story. 
Voices of the commentators are rather un- 
pleasant to hear, and the editing of the film 
leaves much to be desired \ poor film. 
Vernon W. Brockmann 

Turkey 
Black and white, 


McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42nd St., 


16mm sound. 19 minutes 
$80. March of Time Film 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


2 reels 


This film depicts Turkey's rise to impor 
tance in its position in the Near East. Shown 
are many scenes reflecting the efforts made 
to modernize the country, especially the 
sweeping changes brought about through the 
lurks 


conditions as 


rise of the Young Improvements in 


social and economik well as 


the impact of Turkey's military strength and 


the strategic significance of the Dardanelles 


are included. A film of only average quality, 


suitable only tor semuo;©r high school and 


students and adults 


\ ernon W 


ollege 


Brockmann 
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Basketball is Fun. 1 reel. 
Black and white, $75 
Jack R 


Burnford 


16 mm sound 


17 minutes Technical 
produc ed by 


6509 


Advisor, Hastings ; 
Paul 


De Longpr« 


Bailey Films, In 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif.; to 
mid-western states through International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill 


This is an excellent film, presenting the 
game of basketball to boys in the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades. The 
narration and photography are very good, 
and the skills and techniques of the game, as 
well as the rules, are demonstrated as the 
game is actually played, and then recalled 
through slow motion and stop action shots 
at the end of each quarter of play. Fouls 
ind violations are brought to the attention 
of the 


viewer as they occur, and then re 


shown and discussed in the same way s0 


they are seen in relation to the game as a 


whole rather than as isolated and unrelated 
situations. While everyone may not approve 


the introduction of the actual game at the 
upper elementary school level, those who do 
will find this film a valuable addition to their 
teaching. It should also be useful for those 
who prefer to develop a modified form of the 
game for younger boys 

Louise Christensen 


and Joseph Kripner 


Girls’ Basketball for 
16 mm sound 
$90 


reel. 
Black and white, 
Helen E., 
Mindlin; produced by Paul Burnford. Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly 
wood 28, Calif. ; to mid-western states through 


Beginners. 1 
20 minutes. 


Educational Collaborator, 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

Like its companion film for boys, this is a 
first-class teaching aid for the presentation 
of the game of basketball to girls, though 
it would seem more suitable for high school 
and college than for the upper elementary 
level for which it is also recommended. Here, 
as in the boys’ film, the important points are 
brought to the attention of the viewer not 
through isolated situations, but as the game 
is actually played. These points are then 
carefully reviewed at the end of each quarter 
The 
action and photography are very good. The 


while they are still fresh in one’s mind. 


players are of average appearance and ability 
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and the game is played well but not too well. 

Good sportsmanship and fun in playing rather 

than cutthroat competition are emphasized. 
Louise Christensen 


and Joseph Kripner 


l reel. 16mm sound. 13 
minutes. Black and white, $62.50 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill 


Animal Breeding 


Encyclo- 


Apparently this film is an attempt to 


stimulate interest in the subject of animal 


breeding rather than a serious effort to begin 


explaining how it is done. Thus there are a 


number of pictures of splendid pure-bred 


cattle, as well as a few fine pigs, sheep, and 


turkeys There are also brief sequences on 


such subjects as milking machines, chromo 


sones, monohybrid inheritance, and artificial 


insemination 


Unfortunately, the film suffers from a lack 


of thoughtful pl and careful editing 


anning 


For ¢ ample, the contribution ot Robert 


Bakewell are represented by a garrulous actor 
costume, fr: 
hose breeding 


Mendel is shown as 


obscure too brief if the 


not al rstand something 


and it is superfluous if the 


David H. Helles 


rld ] reel 
lack and Knowl dge 


Madison Ave., New York 22, 


16 mm ound 


vhite, $50 


a series of disconnected shots of 


tropical plants, animals, and people in South 
America, Africa, Burma, and the East Indies. 
No central 


iple is emphasized 


theme is apparent and no prin 


Such merit as the scenes 


have rests in their possible value to those 


who may never be able to see such places or 
study them in books. The photography is 
The film 


Edward ¢ 


aot of high quality reviewed was 


badly scratched Colin 
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1 reel. 16 
Black and white, $50 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


The Story of the Microscope 


mm sound. 12 minutes 


Presents the historical aspects of the micro- 
scope in biological research as well as some 
letail on optical glass and optical principles 
The film would be most 
but 
mly after adequate preparation is given. The 


f the micros ope 


useful at the upper elementary level, 
story often lacks continuity 


Herbert Lamp 


The 


12 minutes 


Story of Coal. 1 reel. 16 mm sound 
Black and white, $50. Knowledge 
Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. ¥ 

Chis film demonstrates coal mining methods 
used in a shaft mine and shows the method 
the 
feeble 


used in grading and washing of coal 


\ very attempt is made to explain 


omething about the formation of coal from 


plants in the geologi ‘ The animation 


used here is poor a 


inadequate and 


inaccurate 


ound 
Knowledge 
York 22, 


Phe nervou al and peripheral, 


resented by and animated ad: 


The sub ludes most 
us fur 


1 


museci 


ction 
visceral activiti 
reflexes or refle 
useful im be gint 


or junior co lege 


Making Change for a Dollar. 1 re 


mm sound. 10 minute 
$110. Educational 
] ynwood W ren 


65 | 


Black and white, $ 
Color, Collaborator I 
Coronet Instructional Film 
Water St., Chicago 1, III 


South 


Susie, bill, 


tore, 


owner of a brand new dollar 


lreams of a visit to Mr Anderson's 


where he makes change for her dollar in 


many way The next morning her dream 


comes true Susie, getting her change so 


as to have some of each kind of coin, spends 


her money 
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The 


than 


sees both sides of all coins 


viewer 


less one dollar, reads price tags on 


items Susie buys, helps count the coins needed 
Mr. 


Anderson help Susie when she needs change 


to pay for purchases, and watches 
for a half dollar to make a thirty-six cent 
Relative 


clearly indicated 


purchase values of the coins are 
Excellent in photography, 
sound, interest, and teaching help 


Norman A 


Primary 
grades Goldsmith 
Filmstrips 

Comeback for Germany. 60 frames. Seventh 
in a set of eight. Black and white, $2.50 
each; Set of 8, $15. New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, Times Square, New 
York 36, N. Y 

The impact of West Germany’s relationship 
to the defense of the Western world is ably 
The 


Germany has 


depicted remarkable progress which 


made with the assistance of 
Western relief and technical aid is well por- 
United 
West 


defense 


trayed. The differing attitudes of the 


States, toward 


Western 


impartially as pos 


Britain, and Flrance, 


German partipation in the 


alliances are shown as 


sible 


A discussion manual which portrays the 


frames and captions also gives suggestions 


educational 
rhe 


as clear and sharp as they 


for using the filmstrip as an 


means to stimulate study and discussion 
pictures are not 


could be Useful in high school classes in 


history 


Henrietta H 


modern European 


Fernitz 


Pan American Partners Black 
New 


York 36, 


60 trames 


white, $2.50 each: set 8, $15 


New 


and 

y or k 

N.Y 
Pan 


uary, 1955 


limes, Times Square, 


Imerican Partners was issued in Jan 


and covers in an attractive way 


topics of contemporary interest. The pictures 


are excellent and well selected, and the ex 


planatory matter aids in telling the story, 


Pupils in the upper grades and high school 


should find them to be very valuable sources 


for current material Fred K. Branom 


Monuments of the 
United States 64 


National Southwest 
Color, $6 each; 


Edu 
Pkwy., Chicago 


irames 
23.75. Society for Visual 
cation, Inc., 1345 


14, Ill 


series Of 5, > 


Diversey 


52 


Very excellent color photographs of typical 
scenes in the national monuments of south- 
western United States. The pictures appeal to 
pupils and the explanatory captions are in 
language which is easily understood 


This filmstrip is one of a series on National 
Parks and Monuments of the United States. 
The others are: National Parks of South- 
west United States, National Parks of North- 
west and Pacific Coast States, Yellowstone 
Park, and National Parks and 
of the Eastern United States. 
They are suited to the middle and upper grades 
Fred K. Branom 


National 
Monuments 


and high school. 


Rudolph, The Red-Nosed Reindeer, Shines 
Color, $6 
Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III 


Again. 38 frames With reading 


script Inc., 


Rudolph is no stranger to primary chil 
dren. This new story about Rudolph and his 
shiny nose will delight young children who 
Winfield Nash 
illustrated 


One 


enjoyed the original Rudolph 
has again deftly and beautifully 
this story in a very appealing way 
thinks of Disney and his cunning creatures 
This add to 


the repertoire of Christmas stories that chil 


as the story develops should 
dren enjoy every Christmas Season 

Viola M. Lynch 
Science for Light, Heat 
Magnetism and Electricity; Machines 
and Tools to Help Us Work; The Sky Al 
Earth; Hlome, the Earth 
World of Things. Color, $5 
set of six, $27.50. Society for Visual 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., 


Jeginners and 
Sound ; 
ove 
The 
each; 


Edu 
Chicago 


Our Our 


I wing 


cation, Inc., 


14, Ill 


While these filmstrips are intended by the 
producer for use in the primary grades, the 


reviewer believes they could be used as 


profitably in the intermediate and, in some 


cases, in the upper grades even though 
younger children are shown in some of the 
illustrations. The pictures are pertinent, clear, 


and well colored. The accompanying state 
ments and questions on each frame are good 


teaching aids 
Light, Heat 
and Electricity 


experiments in 


and Sound and Magnetism 


suggest a few activities and 
addition to uses of each of 


Machines 
Tools Help Us Work emphasizes the 


the topics mentioned in the title 


and 
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uses of the six types of machines in play 
The Sky Above the 


and everyday living 


Earth shows the sky in day and night with 


attention to such 


the term sky 


things as the meaning of 


the rainbow ; the sun and other 


members of the solar system; stars; and 


three frames on space travel. Children in 


the upper grades should find interest in this 
follows 


well as in the one which 


Home 


different land areas of the earth, the causes 


strip as 
Our the Earth gives an idea of the 
of day and night, of*seasons; gravity; meth- 
The World of 


such as 


xis used in direction finding 


Living Things covers many topics 


what is a living thing; life cycle of the frog 


and butterfly; types of plant reproduction ; 


inimal homes and protection ; division of 


inimals into vertebrates and invertebrates; 


useful and harmful plants and animals. A 


few frames on each topi 
Dorothy V. Phipps 
Maps 
Study Guide for Individual 
Edited by Charles C. Colby 


5235 S. Ravenswood 


Maps and 
Student U se 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 


\ collection of 11x16 inch maps and map 
outlines designed to provide exercises in map 
and Included in the 


reading interpretation 


series are: a color reproduction of the com- 
Relief-Like United States, a 
cratt Geographi al 
Map | 
Desk Outline Map for 


raphy 


pany’s Carto- 
lermstest Sheet, a Desk 


Outline xercise for Map Legend, a 


Mathematical Geog 
ferms, and a Desk Outline Map for 
and Scales 


Directions The series is recom 


mended for hool or 


in colle are 


high beginning classes 


geography 


Vernon W. Brockmann 
Beginners United States With Geographi 
Edited by Charles C. Colby 
Geppert Co., 5235 5S 


( hicago 40, Il 


Denoyer 
Ave., 


] erms 


» 
Ravenswood 


An excellent simplified map of the United 


States designed for elementary classrooms, 


The size, 64 by 44 


affords the 


fourth grade and below 


inches, with enlarged lettering 


best possible legibility at classroom distance 


Simplified political coloring with all land 
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areas shown in yellow, bold purple outlines 


for state boundaries, shaded-hachure overt 
print of important relief features, a list and 
examples of geographic terms and their ex 
planations, and the underlining of state and 
national capitals add greatly to the usefulness 
of this map. Highly recommended for use as 
the first classroom map for elementary stu 


studies 


Vernon W 


dents in social 


srockmann 


Successful Teaching With Maps. Edited 
and arranged by Charles C. Colby and Clar 

B. Odell. $1.25 
Geppert Co., 


Chicago 40, Ill 


ence Denoyet 


Ave., 


postpaid 
5235 S. Ravenswood 

rhis publication is a teacher's manual de 
signed to improve teaching through the use 
of wall first 


sections on the theory and practice of map 


maps The portion includes 


usage; the second portion concerns specif 


treatment of continents and areas; and the 
concluding section deals with hemisphere and 
world concepts and patterns. Each chapter 
is edited by a noted specialist in a particular 


area of the world 


Exercises and questions 
Although the 
material is geared to the spec ial map series 


are included in each chapter 


of the publisher, the context and lesson plans 
may be appropriately used with other maps 
An outstanding better 
understanding of maps and their use in the 


Vernon W 


contribution for a 


classroom Brockmann 


Slides 


Woodlands. 35 


Conservation in 


40 in set 


(/ur mm 


olored slides Free on a five-day 


loan. Return mailing charges average about 


thirty cents. Advance reservation necessary 


Division of Information and Education, U.S 
Forest Service, 623 N. Second St., Milwaukee 


} W 1S¢ 


These slides central forest con 


ditions as viewed by the U.S. Forest Service 


cover 


\ non-technical commentary most suitable 


for grades 7 through 10 is 


sent with the 


slides which are 


boxed and mailed prepaid 
rt 


in a position to take advantage of this 


ypportunity should find it worthwhile 


Fox 


Charles F 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The American School im 
William E. Drake 
Fifth Ave., New 
591. $5.00 


Transjtion. By 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
York 11, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 


his is a commendable 
torical development of 
According to the 

mive 
yroad under 


work on the his 
American education 
text is intended 
pective teachers a 


author, the 
beginning or pro 
tanding otf three 

“(1) the 
education, (4 the 


societ and (3) the 


important areas 
American spirit im 
place ot the school im 
growth and changing 
function of the ocial institution.” 
kor these treatment ot the 
major top is most satisfactory. The prin 
feature of this bool i the extended 
overage of which 
have generally foun 
dation text In discussion ot 
modern edu development since the 
should make this book 
reference The stu 


of education 


DOO! a al 


purpose the 


cipal 


everal significant areas 


beet neglected in other 


particular, the 
ation it 


turn of the century, 


i very useful cla 


room 


dent also more 


attention given here 


to the de religious education, 


' 
curriculum, 


education than in 


otnet source 


would have bee n 
broad 


Phe purposes of the bool 


better achieved had the scope been 
ened to imcluck 
of the 


temati 


a more complete presentation 


teaching protession and a more sys 


analysis of governmental control and 
support of public education 
minded 


tion ot 


rhe historically- 


reader may wish that the organiza 


content had provided for a stricter 
adherence to ¢ hronologi« al sequence through 
out the volume Phese 


may call them that, represent a minor portion 


shortcomings, if one 


work 


John M 


of an otherwise excellent 

Seck 
Modern Philosophies and Education. The 

Fifty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, of the Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Education 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. The University 


54 


cwec 


of Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1955. Pp. 369. $3.25 


This yearbook marks another scholarly 
achievement for the National Society for the 
Study of Education. It expands the con 
cepts of different schools of educational phi 
losophy initially undertaken in the Forty 
first Yearbook which appeared in 1942. The 
present volume supplements the earlier pub- 
lication to provide a thorough exploration 
o! philosophical resources for those engaged 
in education. With the exception of Maritain 
and Brubacher, the yearbook’s contributors 
are relatively unknown in the 
cational philosop! s ince 
has been established in the 
philosophy lo direct 
upon educational issues, 
general philosophy had the 
selected collaborator 
educational! 


field of edu 
their scholarship 
area ot 
maximum 
Cat h 


general 

emphasis 
authority in 
assistance Ol a 
active in the field of 
philosophy. In addition to the 
omprehensive analysis of fundamental phil 
osophical issues underlying today’s educa 
tion, the present yearbook should stimulat 
fresh writing in educational philosophy and, 
perhaps, suggest a more fruitful application 
ot new philosophical thought to educational 
problems John M. Beck 


Vental Health in Modern Education. 
Fifty-fourth Yearbook, Part II, of the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry The University 
of Chicago Press, 575 is Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill, 1955. Pp. 389 


This volume encourages educators, espe- 
cially teachers, to apply the basic principles 
of mental health not only in their everyday 
practices in the school and classroom but in 
their personal living as well. The teacher- 
pupil relationship is viewed as a complex, 
dynamic, developmental process involving 
acceptance and understanding of the feelings, 
attitudes, self-percepts, and percepts of others 
While this view is recognized by the various 
authors, some, notably Rivlin and Baruch, 
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provide the reader even more than just 
Selected chapters should appeal 


ny educator trom pre 


recognition 


school to college 


David Temkin 

Introduction to Philosophy. By Max Rosen- 
erg. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N xa 1955 Pp 487. $6.00. 
This search into the deeper questions of 
life successfully avoids the abstruse style of 
field of philosophy. De- 
liberately cast in the untechnical language 
vf the general reader, the book be« 
stimulating overview of the conclusions found 
in the writings of the greatest philosophers 
Students and laymen will appreciate the op 
a background for pro 


portunity to acquire 
without being compelled to 


many books in the 


omes a 


luctive thinking 
penetrate the barrier of abstract terminology 
However, the find 
the broad, treatment unchallenging 

d comprehet 


philosophy 
imple 
lacking in 


spec ialist may 


lhese 
volume 
textbook For 
informative reading this popular 
sents hours of pleasurable 


John M. Beck 


iveness 
would hold only if the 
ere intended for use as a 
casual, 


ortcomings 


narrative repre 


x perierice 
. perien 


he School and the Communit By JL. E 
Grinnell and Raymond J. Young. Ronald 
Press Co., 15 | 26th St.. New York 10, 
N. Y., 19 Pp. 425. $5.50 


[he major authors have written ten of the 
twenty-one chapters; the other chapters were 
ontributed by seven educators prominent in 
their fields of community-school 
rhe result is a comprehensive and 
treatment that should serve as 
handbook for the administrator, 
teacher, and citizen interested in promoting 
public education Che book includes a timely 
ection devoted to an 
Attacks on Publi 


respective 
relations 
authoritative 
a valuable 


analysis of “Recent 
Schools.” 


Dav id Kopel 


Public Relations in Education: A Textbook 
for Teachers By Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Leo Gans, and Tufie Z. Maroon. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., In 330 W. 42nd a New 
York 36, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 249. $4.50 

Emphasizing that even the best of schools 
cannot go far without an understanding 
citizenry, this book is designed as an aid to 
teachers: and administrators in organizing 
and maintaining an effective public relations 
program The authors consequently have 
used the direct approach that explains the 
methods used by successful educators and 
commercial organizations to reach a desired 
audience The first part of the book is de 
voted to a consideration of the nature of 
\merican today, the importance of 
public relations today, a description of the 
various publics and how they may be reached 
The second discusses the essential 
techniques of dealing successfully with per 
sons connected with newspapers, radio, and 
television, and important 


S¢ hools 


section 


stresses the roles 
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contributors to 
This book will serve 
as a guide to practice and as an abundant 
source of ideas in all phases of public re- 
lations. Dorothy Sauer 


of students and parents as 
an effective program. 


Personnel 
trators. By 


Problems of School 
Clarence A. Weber McGraw 
Hill Book La. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 36, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 363. $5.00 


Principals and superintendents, those as 
piring to administrative positions, 
concernéd with the selection of 
personnel will find in book a realistic 
presentation of an effective and democrati 
approach to the problems of the school ad 
ministrator. Areas considered range from 
selection of new teachers to the participation 
in school administration by Eval 
uation, tenure, leaves of absence, and many 
more items are dealt with There is a 
reasonable balance between the use of rather 
inclusive lists and exposition which produces 
pleasant reading. Each chapter is followed by 
i series of suggested activities and readings 


Russell A 


Admimis- 


and those 
educational 
this 


teachers 


(ariffin 


Educational Psychology) 
Readings. Edited by Arthur P. Coladarci 
The Dryden Press, 31 W 4th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 656 

Though primarily intended for students in 
educational this book 
should be valuable and stimulating for the 
practicing teacher as well. It may suggest 
new ideas or hypotheses that the teacher can 
try out in the classroom, or perhaps recall 
hypotheses formed earlier. Many of the 
readings too will stimulate thinking, partic 
ularly those that present divergent view 
points. And since this book contains many 
basic articles and investigations in the field, 
it will help keep the teacher in direct contact 
with the sources of knowledge upon which 
a psychology of education is built 


Carl A 


} { Book of 


$3.90 


psychology classes, 


Clark 


Developing 


Expression 


Children’s Power of 
through Witing 
Bulletin, 1952-53, Series No 
Public Schools, New 
Pp. 171. 45 cents 

rhe result of extensive 
excellent handbook 
provement of 


Self 
Curriculum 
New York 


York, N. Y., 1953 


field research, this 
points the way for im 
composition in the 
Principles and practices 
are amply illustrated by pupil products from 
classroom work 


written 
elementary school 


The bulletin presents tech 
niques for evoking expression, for developing 
basic skills, for fostering sound values, for 
evaluating growth. Special features include 
procedure to be recommended to interested 
and cooperative parents and suggestions for 
individual cumulative folders, which properly 
transmit the evidence concerning quantity 
quality, and frequency of writing perform 


Isabel M 


ance Kincheloe 
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For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


We Went to the Doctor. By Carl Mem- 
ling. Illustrated by Virginia Carten. Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.50 

A mature and loving attitude toward her 
baby brother was fostered by four-year-old 
Lise's trip to the pediatrician to “help” with 
the baby’s check-up. The details of the kindly 
procedure of doctor and nurse are described 
and pictured accurately and with sympathy, 
showing how a warm human relationship 
may be established. The never-failing curi- 
about and what they do is 
pleasantly satisfied for children of five to 
eight years old Ruth H. Dennis 


osity doctors 


The True Book of Our Post O fic e and Its 
Helpers. By O. Irene Sevrey Miner. Illus- 
trated by Irene Miner and Mary Salem. 7he 
True Book of Animal Babies. By Illa Poden- 
dorf. Illustrated by Pauline Adams. The 
True Book of Dinosaurs. By Mary Lou 
Clark. Illustrated by Chauncey Maltman. 
The True Book of Weeds and Wild Flowers. 
ty Illa Podendorf. Illustrated by Mary 
Gehr. The True Book of Tools for Building 
By Jerome Leavitt. Illustrated by Bill Arm 
The True Book of the Circus. By 
Mabel Harmer. Illustrated by Loran Wil 
ford, Children’s Press, Inc., 36 S. Throop 
St., Chicago 7, IIL, 1955. Pp. 45 each. $2.00 
cAaC h 


strong 


These excellent books can be used for 
reference or supplementary reading by the 
gifted primary child as well as by the slow 
reader in the middle grades. Even though 98 
per cent of the vocabulary is taken from the 
Combined Word List for Primary Grades, 
there are some difficult words which are not 
usually found in primary readers. Colorful 
illustrations help to clarify the text 


Mabel G. Hemington 


Growing World Series. Farm and 
$y Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Mar 
garet Wise Brown Illustrated by Anne 
Fleur. Animals, Plants, and Machines. By 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Clare Bice. Our 
Country. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and 
Dorothy Stall, Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 1955. Pp. 183, 246, and 
309 respectively. $1.80, $2.00, and $2.20 
respectively 


(ur 
City 


No indication of grade level or vocabulary 
control is given for three books in 
the revised edition of Growing World 
Series; they probably are meant for first, 
second, and third grade respectively. Careful 
planning has made them exceptionally helpful 
in contributing toward the development of 
social understandings and attitudes in young 
children. Beautiful illustrations 


Mabel G 


these 
Our 


Hemington 
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The Buttons and the Pet Parade. By 
Edith S. McCall. Illustrated by Jack Faulk- 
ner. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragan- 
sett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1954. Pp. 62. 
$1.32. 


Here is a delightful story on the primer 
reading level depicting the everyday amus- 
ing activities of the Button family. This book 
would never remain idle on a first grade 
library table. It makes an ideal supplemen- 
tary reader because of its controlled vocabu- 
lary, high interest level, and good illustrations 

\ AsO Krekas 


The Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series. 
Stories About Linda and Lee. By Eleanor 
Thomas, Ernest W. Tiegs, and Fay Adams. 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley and Jeanne 
McLavy. Stories About Sally. By Eleanor 
Thomas, Ernest W. Tiegs, and Fay Adams 
Illustrated by Connie Moran, Anne Fleur, 
and Raymond Vartanian. Ginn and Co., 
Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston 17, Mass., 
1954. Pp. 125 and 93 respectively and $2.00 
and $1.80 respectively. 


These two books in the Social 
Series are to be used, in turn, 
primer and first reader of the Ginn Basic 
Reading Series. Their size, eight by ten 
inches, and the profusion of gaily colored 
illustrations which are an integral part of 
the content will attract six- and seven-year 
olds. The teachers’ guides, available at sixty 
cents, first explain the principles and objec 
tives of the social studies program and then 
give specific suggestions for conducting each 
lesson. Mabel G. Hemington 


Studies 
after the 


Stowaway Cat. Written and illustrated by 
Margaret S. Johnson. William Morrow and 
Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 62. $2.00 


This adventurous tale tells of the travels 
of Yala, a young Siamese cat, from a cat 
show in New York City to a freighter on 
the Amazon River and a shipwreck off the 
North Carolina coast. It relates her attempts 
to secure a home for herself and her forest 
born kittens. An exceptionally fine story 
for seven- and eight-year-olds, with simple 
black and white illustrations. A superb and 
exciting narrative. Barbara Mucller 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr Learn to Swim. By 
Maj Lindman. Albert Whitman and Co., 
560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIL, 1954. Unp 
$1.50. 


This is another book in the Snipp, Snapp, 
Snurr series; it tells about the happy sum 
mer the boys had at a summer cottage at the 
seashore. Opposite each page of the text of 
this exciting story is a full-page colored 
picture. Excellent for the primary grades 

Louise M 


J AC obs 
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Sandy and the Seventeen Balloons. By 
Jane Thayer. Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

What would you do if a clown gave you 
seventeen balloons? Sandy decided to keep 
all of them, though he found he couldn't 
quite keep his feet on the floor. Things were 
fine until mother let go of his hand. This 
delightful story of a little boy’s adventures 
is enlivened with moving, humorous illustra- 
tions. Excellent for telling to kindergarten 
and first-grade children; the second graders 
can enjoy it by themselves 


Barbara Mueller 


Let's Be Friends. By Bryant. 
Illustrated by Becky. Children’s Press, Inc., 
36 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, Ill, 1954. Unp. 
$1.50 


Bernice 


Five-year-olds will like this story about 
Butch, a new kindergarten child who hasn't 
any friends because he does not play fair 
The story ends happily when Butch finally 
realizes his trouble and makes amends 
Mabel G. Hemington 
Springtime for Jeanne-Mari 
illustrated by Francoise 
597 Fifth Ave., 
Unp $2 50 


Written and 
Charles Scribner's 
New York 17, N. Y., 


Sons, 
1955 


Jeanne-Marie returns in this story of the 
disappearance of her pet duck, Madelon, who 
has wandered down the river. In her search, 
she finds many new and old friends. The 
illustrations are simple and colorful but the 
story lacks substance and becomes awkward 
and drawn-out. It is not the best of Jeanne 
Marie’s adventures 

tarbara Mueller 
1 e Tree. Written and illustrated 
by Taro Yashima. The Viking Press, 18 E 
4th ies New York 17, N. ¥ 1953 Pp 35 
$2 50 


Out of his childhood memories the author 
portrays, mostly through colored illustrations, 
the play activities of children in his native 
Japan These seem to be much the 
those of children the world over 
whose chief 
relations aspect 


same as 
An exotic 
merit lies in its human 
For second and third grade 

Louise M 


be uM »k 


| ac obs 


The Winston Health Series. By Pattric 
Ruth O'Keefe, Cyrus H. Maxwell, and Mary 
Sue White. rom Head to Toe. Mlustrated 
Helms. Side by Side [llus- 
Louise Zimmer. Flow We Grow 
Illustrated by Cynthia lliff Koehler. John C 
Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., 1954. Pp. 122, 154, and 184 


tively. $1.72, $1.92, and $2.00 respectively 


These charmingly illustrated health text 
books should be a part of the supplementary 


by Georgann 
trated by 


respec 


Chey are written 
with simplicity and a sure knowledge of the 


program of every school 
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interests of children. Special attractions for 
first grade children are clock faces, pictures 
to inspire discussion, and only twenty new 
words. Seven-year-olds have “Mr. Ho-Ho,” 
cowboys, and fifty-six new words; the eight 
year-olds are given training rules, plans for 
a “Play Day,” and 151 new words. 
Ruth H. Dennis 
Science for Work and Play. By Herman 
and Nina Schneider. Illustrated by Cheslie 
D’Andrea, Malcolm Harvey, and Marguerite 
Scott. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1954. Pp 154. $1.68 


This is an excellent book of 
periments and experiences planned, both in 
content and vocabulary control, for the first 
grade child. The first part contains no text, 
but pictures of experiments which the child 
can perform; the remainder presents short 
explanations of illustrated experiments. Chil 
dren, who are naturally fascinated with life, 
will enjoy this, the first book in the Heath 
Elementary Science Series 


Mabel G 


S¢ ier e ex 


Hemington 
Health Action Series. Come On and Here 
We Go. By Charlotte E. Wilcox and Edith 
S. McCall. Illustrated by Mary Miller 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett, 
Chicago 39, IIL, 1955. Pp. 128 and 160 
respectively. $1.60 and $1.76 respectively 


These are the first and second readers of 
the serics. Through the use of meaningful 
experiences, the stories introduce five areas 
of health education: physical and emotional 
health, personal habits, safety, and health 
services. Each book contains a minimum 
number of words above the grade-level; 
however, since the words are part of the 
child's speaking-meaning vocabulary and are 
repeated in the text the young reader should 
not be troubled by them. For more effective 
each book provides the teacher with 
worthwhile suggestions and lesson plans 
Lively, colorful illustrations enhance the 
stories Vaso Krekas 


use, 


Health and Safety for 
Hallock, Ross L. Allen, and Eleanor Thoma 
Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Park Square, 
Boston 17, Mass., 1954 Pp 185. $1.60 


You. By Grace 1 


This attractive, easy reading supplementary 
health text for third grade uses 861 different 
words, of which 693 are assumed to be known 
Of the 168 new words introduced, no more 
than four are used on any page and each is re 
peated a minimum of four times. The topics in 
clude food, clothing, cleanliness, safety helpers 
the doctor, and the dentist and are 
suited to the Chicago Areas of Learning 
Illustrations are colorful as well as appro 
priate. Included also are some stimulating 
things for children to do. The third book in 
the Health for Better Living Series 


Ursula Maethner 


well 
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For the Middle Grades 


Health Action Seri Good for You, 
Grade Four; Full of Life, Grade Five; and 
Here's Health, Grade Six. By Charlotte E 
Wilcox and Jeanne Brouillette. Illustrated 
by Mary Miller Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 
S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, IIL, 1954. Pp. 
221, 247, and 247 re $2.20 each 
These health texts been written for 
the intermediate and are so marked 
instead of grade on each book. 
This makes them particularly useful where 
the span of reading levels i and the 
slow about using 
While all of the con epts 
are not repeated at each level, many are pre- 
sented in slightly different 
grade levels. Children 
pleasantly written, nicely planned and illus 
trated health and the intermediate 
teacher will find them a welcome addition to 
available health books 
Louise E 


pectively 

have 
grades 
showing the 


great 
readers are self-conscious 


lower grace book 


ways on several 
should enjoy these 


stories, 


Chistensen 


Health for Better Living Series. By Grace 
T. Hallock, Ross L. Allen, and Eleanor 
Thomas. Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Park 
Square, Boston 17, Mass., 1954 


Y our Way Book IV. Illus- 
strated by Beatrice Derwinski and Isabel 
Carleton. Pp. 249. $1.80, 

This book is colorful, 
and contains meaningful content for the 
intermediate grade level. Pertinent topics 
are concerned with growth, food and its 
digestion, skin structure and cleanliness, 
the senses, and safety. Suitable games, 
suggested activities, and vocabulary aids 
are included. This is good reading mate- 
rial on health for children. 


Keeping Healthy and Strong. Book V. 
Illustrated by John Holmgren et al. Pp. 
277. $1.92 

This is a good presentation of funda- 
mental health concepts necessary for the 
all-round education of the intermediate 
grade child. The book stresses the “how” 
and “why” of body development, skin func- 
tion, food and digestion, to mention only 
a few areas. The format is attactive; the 
pictures colorful and well chosen. Included 
also are vocabulary aids and provocative 
questions appropriate to the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of this age level. Chil- 
dren will enjoy the reading and teachers 
should find the book helpful in their health 
education work 


Growimg 


well organized, 


Teamwork for 
trated by Jane 
Pp. 314. $2.04 

This well-written health text presents 
concepts which will help children under- 
stand how the various parts of the body 
function in teamwork fashion to bring 
about good health The pictures selected 
are colorful and meaningful to pupils of 


Health 
and 


Book VI Illus 


Steven Coons et al 
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the upper intermediate grades. Aside from 
the basic physiological presentations, ex 
periences in living effectively with others 
are also discussed. Kecommended as a text 
or supplementary reader. 


Ursula Maethner 


Monkeys. By Herbert S. Zim. Illustrated 
by Gardell D. Christensen. William Morrow 
and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 64. $2.00. 

This authoritative, well-written, informative 
book about monkeys will appeal to the 
middle-grade reader. In language within the 
child’s understanding and through the use of 
black and white illustrations the author de- 
scribes the similarities and differences be 
tween monkeys and human beings, and for 
those desiring a monkey for a pet, the kind 
to get and the care to give it. 

Vaso Krekas 


Dinosaurs. By Marie Halun Bloch. II 
lustrated by George F. Mason. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.50. 

This book should appeal to children of the 
intermediate and upper grades for it tells the 
story of ancient life in a fascinating manner 
And what child is not interested in dinosaurs, 
how they looked and lived, what the earth 
upon which they found themselves was like ? 
The story begins with the earth as it was 
before the dinosaurs arose and touches upon 
the physical changes and their effects upon 
life until the rise of man. The chief empha- 
sis is on the age of reptiles. The drawings, 
contained on every page, are excellent. Both 
author and illustrator are to be commended 
for the way in which they have made the 
history of our ancient earth and life thereon 
become a living reality. 

Dorothy Phipps 


Tree Frog. By Paul McCutcheon Sears 
Illustrated by Barbara Latham. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1954. Pp. 46. $2.00. 

In this book, middle grade children will 
find information presented in an interesting 
manner and, in addition, will learn how to 
catch a tree frog and care for it. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Birds and Their World. By Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Dorothy Constance Pallas. The 
John Day Co., 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 95. $2.75. 

The child who has the good fortune to 
read this book should find additional interest 
in observing birds in their natural haunts 
An individual bird or a group belonging 
to a species are used as examples in the study 
of bird form, function, or habits. A discus- 
sion of birds in general follows. Fifty-eight 
excellent drawings add interest to the context. 

Dorothy V. Phipps 
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John James Audubon. By Margaret and 
John Kieran. Illustrated by Christine Price. 
Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 178. $1.50. 
This very interesting and enlightening story 
of the great naturalist is written in simple, 
easy-to-understand language suitable for 
grades six to eight. The persistency of Au- 
dubon in following a worthy passion through 
all the many discouraging experiences he 
underwent is most inspiring. A Landmark 
Book. John F. Etten 


Tangle-Britches: A Pennsylvania Dutch 
Story. By Betty Peckham. Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz. Aladdin Books, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 166. 
$2.50 

[ypical German words and phrases, foods, 
and customs are an important part of the 
story of a boy in a small Pennsylvania town 
in the 1850’s. Peter lived with his grand- 
parents and attended the local academy while 
his father was seeking gold in California 
\ trip on a canal in those days was an 
exciting and informative experience. For 
grades five and six 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Friend to All. By Julilly H 
lustrated by Lee Ames 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
214. $2.75 

The aim of the book is to better acquaint 
girls with the desirability and fun in being 
a Brownie or Girl Scout. Since all pro- 
cedures, ceremonies, and policies are authen- 
tic, the book could be used as source mate 
rial. For intermediate grade girls and Girl 
Scout leaders. 


Kohler. Il 
Aladdin Books, 55 


N. Y., 1954. Pp. 


Elizabeth G. Masterton 
Smoke Eaters: Trucks, Training, and Tools 
f the Nation’s Firemen; F. B. 1.: The “G- 
Ven's” Weapons and Tactics for Combating 
Police The Work, Equipment, and 
Training of Our Finest; and Froqmen: Train- 
ing, Equipment, and Operations of Our Navy's 
Underseas Fighters. By C. B. Colby. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 48 each. $1.00 each 
Here are more Colby Series books, low in 
price, high in content, with themes of interest 


to everyone ; all are about some of the most 
} 


« rime 


azardous but necessary jobs of modern 


times. Children ten years of age and older 
will find each page stimulating with half- 
page photographs and precise facts 

Melvin M. Lubershane 


The First Book of Rhythms. By Langston 
Hughes. Illustrated by Robin King. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 63. $1.75. 

rhis is an amazing and easily read book 
Every possible area is explored for its own 
particular rhythm—the universe, man, ma- 
chines, art, and many more. As children 
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read the story, one suspects that they will 

reproduce some of the rhythms suggested. 

The text includes many attractive drawings. 
Gertrude Byrne 


The Wooden Locket. By Alice Alison Lide 
and Margaret Alison Johansen. Illustrated 
by Corydon Bell. The Viking Press, 18 E. 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1953. Pp. 126. 
$2.50. 

Here is a fine story of good human rela- 
tions, a happy adjustment to strange sur- 
roundings and new experiences. When a 
farming community in Alabama welcomed 
into its midst the Voda family, Polish dis- 
placed persons, who left behind haunting 
fears and real horrors, the fruits of good 
living increased both for the friendly farmers 
and the grateful strangers in a land of un- 
believable opportunity. The secret of Jan’s 
wooden locket adds the lure of a slender 
thread of mystery and the charm of a mean- 
ingful symbol Seautiful full-page pictures 
enhance the text. For ages nine to twelve. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


The Silver Curlew. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard rhe 
Viking Press, 18 W. 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1954. Pp. 192. $2.75 

The traditional rhyme of “The Man in the 
Moon” and the folk tale of “Tom Tit Tot” 
are skillfully interwoven and elaborated to 
form a literary fairy story which should be 
enjoyed by children of ten and up. The poetic 
quality of the writing is not restricted to the 
many verses included in the book. Shepard's 
illustrations strike the proper note of humor, 
mystery, terror, or beauty; those of the epi- 
sodes in the Witching Wood are particularly 
well done. Jacqueline M. Krump 


Jaro and the Golden Colt. By Margaret 
Phelps. Illustrated by Evelyn Copelman. 
Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., 1954. Pp. 168. $2.75 

This historical legend of the Hopi Indians 
tells of the first coming of Coronado and the 
Spaniards to Hopiland. The story contrasts 
the values and ways of life of the Hopi and 
the white man. Jaro, the young Hopi boy, 
serves in the plot as the liason between the 
Spaniards and the Indians. How he acquires 
the golden colt from the Spaniards and his 
conviction that he as a true Hopi is a brother 
to all living creatures provide a compelling 
story for middle grade readers 


(seor ge E. Butler 


Little Boy Navajo. By Virginia K. Smiley. 
Illustrated by Tom Two Arrows. Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. Unp. $2.50 

How Little Boy Navajo proved to his 
father that he was big enough to take care 
of the family flock of sheep is an exciting 
story. Each page is illustrated with striking 
drawings depicting Navajo life. For grades 
three and four. Louise M. Jacobs 
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For the Upper Grades 


Answering Why. By Thomas I 
et al. Illustrated by C. E. B. Bernard, Hazel 
Hoecker, and Mildred Waltrip John C, 
Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., 1954. Pp. 368. $2.60 

Many scientific principles are interestingly 
and simply explained in this attractive text 
of the Understanding Science rhe 
upper grade elementary pupil seeking infor 
mation on atom 
radar, and TV will find this 
begin his study. An 
considerable 


Dowling, 


Series 
energy, jet propulsion, 
a good place to 
with 
, to emphasize the appli 
principle 


Several easy ¢ 


attempt is made 


SUCCESS 
cation of scientific 
life about u 


interesting 


in the everyday 
xperiments and 
uggested 

Robert ( 


activitse are 


Konen 


Books I and II. By 
John Burnett, and E. Wayne 
Holt and ¢ 0., Inc., 383 Madison 
York 17, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 331 


$3.16 and $3.22 


Science Ira C. Davis, 
Gross. Henry 
Ave., New 
and 426 re 
spectively respectively 

A Story of Obseri 
is the first book in a 
to teach cience on the 
level The text, 
colored and black 
ten in 


ition and | rperiment 
seri ot three de signed 
high S( hool 
with excellent 
pictures, 18 writ 
an interesting and simple manner for 
seventh grace There are review questions 
at the end of each section and a summary at 
the end of each unit. In the 
biography of famou 


junior 
illustrated 
and whit 


appendix is a 
scientists, a simplified 
reading list, and an adequate glossary 

A Story of Experiment and Discovery, the 
second in the series, will interest eighth grade 
pupils This well illustrated text does not 
repeat any of the subject matter covered in 
book In the appendix ot each book 15 
demonstrations and activities \ 
this nature should stimulate the 
children in 


one 
a list of 
series of 
interest ol 


science 


Rena K 


Gruenbe rg 


Find the Constellations. Written and illus 
trated by H. A. Rey. Houghton Miffiin ¢ 


2 Park St., Boston 7, Ma 
S400) 


{ 
1954. Pp. 72 


difficulty in 
among the 
clear 


If you have 


finding the con 
to be 
book isa 


stellations 
seen in the 
must. The 
ing of the 
crayon d 


myriad of stars 
night 
lead 


stars im 


sky, this 
author you from the draw 
blue against a_ pink 
similar drawing 
connecting the star of the con 
stellations, the filled in with 
blue. Small point out the 
important style 
simple teaching discussion accompanies each 
group. Myths many of the 
groups are related in a popular, 
style. There is much additional 
concerning the constellations. Teachers from 
the sixth grade up should find this book an 
excellent teaching device for creating interest 
in the heavens Dorothy V. Phipps 
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Prehistoric Animals 
He lene 
Madison 


Pp 92 


The First Book of 
By Alice Dickinson. Illustrated by 
Carter. Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1954 
$1.75. 

This interesting and profusely illustrated 
book treats of facts, uncovered by scientists 
over many years, relating to prehistoric life 
millions of years before the advent of man. 
While some of the conclusions and conje¢ 
tures fantastic, there appears to be 
sufficient proof that these various interesting 
situations and conditions existed. A great 
many of the questions regarding the changes 
recorded remain unanswered; however, it is 
good food for the imagination and stimulates 
further study. Good supplementary reading 
for pupils at the upper elementary or high 
level John F. Etten 


Tuffy. By George Cory Franklin. Illus 
trated by L. D. Cram. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 1954. Pp 
148. $2.25 

Tuffy, the young beaver, is an endearing 
character. One admires his efficiency in build 
ing a dam in his new habitat and thrills at 
his bravery in defending himself against his 
His devotion to his mate and to 
their offspring is heartwarming; his part im 
helping save the drought-wracked valley is 
another fine facet to this interesting 
For ages eight to twelve, but also good read 
ing for older children 


Emily M 
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Gifts From the Grove. 
Wall Photographs by 

Towsley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 94 


$2.50 


By Gertrude Wal 


lace | John Calvin 


This book about citrus fruits is profusely 
illustrated and should have great appeal to 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupil The 
material, collected from authenti« s and 
with the help of experts in the business, is 
very educational and interesting. This book 
merits a high rating for a very complete 
portrayal of the citrus fruit industry 

John if 
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Lincoln and Douglas The 
cision. By Regina Z. Kelly 
Clifford Geary. Random House, In 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
Pp. 180. $1.50 

Another in the Landmark Series, this book 
traces the major events and arguments in the 
slavery issue from the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
to Lincoln's arrival as President-elect in 
Washington in 1861. Though simple in vo 
cabulary and sentence structure, the book is 
weighty with facts and explanatory passages ; 
it will be useful chiefly for supplementary 
reading in connection with upper-grade study 
of the pre-Civil War period. 


Jacqueline M. Krump 
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We the People. By W. M. Richards and 
Bliss Isely Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N 
Narragansett Ave Chicago 39, IIL, 1954 
Pp 416 


This te xtbook in 


$2.96 


civics for use in the upper 
grades has an ample number of good pictures, 
but lacks sufficient graphic material to assist 
in telling a clear Because the language 
is confused, children may have difficulty ob- 
urate understanding of the 
American government 


story 


taining an ac 
dynamics ot 


Henrietta Fernitz 


Tales of the Western World. Adapted by 
Ruth E. Suddeth and Constance G. Morenus 
The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 
1, Tex., 1953. Pp. 281. $2.50 

Admirably organized and 
anthology will appeal to young 


illustrated, this 
and old alike 
in a family reading circle rhe tales include 
adventure stories, animal myths, fantasy, and 
the inevitable tall tales of the America lhe 
feats of well-known “giant-sized Americans” 
such as Pecos Bill and Johnny Appleseed and 
Davy Crockett are told again. Equally en 
and less familiar are the representa 
counts of Jacquot 
From the Arctic 
to the We 


ranged the 


gaging 
tive a 
' 
sali 
the Rockies 


and Tomacito and 
to th 
t Indic 
hemisphere to 


pampas, trom 
, the compilers 
have produce a 
volume for enlightenment and 


for pleasure. For 


singularly mine 
grade Ss seven to nine 


Isabel M. Kincheloe 


Truc ld of Spies By 
Komroff llustrated by Carl Kidwell 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 

1954. Pp 75 


75 
unusual 


Manuel 
I ittle, 
Boston 6, 
220. $2 
ordinary 
this 
stories on spi in 


departure from the 


al background material is small 


of short history 


mtributions these unsung heroes have 


their countries through espionage 
nfiolded in an easy, readable 


Hale of Re 
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manner! 
volutionary fame 
World War II 
author an account of 
' ot history 


O'Malley 


Geraldine 
ler in German By Egan 
by Charles H. Geer. E. P 

300 Fourth Ave., New 

Pp 228 S300 


trates 


yf travel books regarding 
of young people ina foreign coun 
particular volume, two youngsters 

pay an extended visit to 


they meet many intere 


ting 


people and learn much about the culture of 


the German peopl The inclusion of some 
German dialect, several ¢ 


sketche 


xcellent photographs 


and plus a map showing the route 
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considerable Recom 


upper 


traveled add 
mended for 


interest 
grades 
Brockmann 


elementary 


Vernon W 


The 


Raymond 


Italy. By David 
Illustrated by Winifred Nazarian 
EK. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave 
New York 10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 207. $3.00 
Another 
eler’s 


Young Traveler in 


Young Trav 
[Two young people with their 
parents travel the length of the Italian pen 
insula and the island of Sicily 
historic and beautiful cities 
itinerary are such centers 
Rome, Naples, Florence, 


book is well 


arm 


volume in the fine 


»eries 


visiting many 
Included in their 
as Milan, Venice, 


and Genoa. In gen 
ideal 


Recom 


eral, the and 1s 


for the 


written 


young chair traveler 


mended for upper elementary grace 


Vernon W. Brockmann 
The Yu Traveler in Switzerland. Py 
Mariann Meier. Illustrated with photograp! 
and map sketches by Henry C. Pitz. E. P 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 204. $3.00 


Here is depicted the history, 


ung 


geography, 
way of life of the Swi 


with the 


and peopl 


plete in scope entire 


picture 


Switzerland unfolding for the reader, it 1 


an important about 
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absurdities in a veritable sea of 
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tion are 
grade 


George E. Butler 


Cesare of Italy. By Peter Buckley. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y., 1954. Pp , 

The story of Cesare of children 
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bool 
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human rela 
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1955. Pp. 64. $1.9 
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For the High School and College Students 


The Rocket Pioneers. By Beryl Williams 
and Samuel Epstein. Julian Messner, Inc., 
&® W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1955. 
Pp. 232. $3.75 

[his interesting account gives the history 
and development of the rocket, first as a 
gadget then as a weapon of destruction and 
Included is a discussion of the 
American Rocket Society and their visions 
of eventual travel. The book is well 
written but could use more illustrations. 
Recommended for high school students and 
adults. Vernon W. Brockmann 


defense 


space 


Atoms Today and Tomorrow. By Mar- 
garet ©. Hyde. Illustrated by Clifford N. 
Geary. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 
Pp. 140, $2.50 

This short 
with 


atom deals 
nucleus and appli- 


narrative of the 
fundamentals of the 
cations of radioisotopes. The subject matter 
is of not less than eleventh grade difficulty, 
while most of the writing is in a conversa- 
tional appropriate for grade. 
The Applications assigns radioiso- 
topes to some rather unreasonable roles but 
in the main provides real enlightenment for 
the youthful reader. The Fundamentals se« 
tion, consisting of the first five chapters, is 
vague and confusing unless the reader has 
some previous knowledge of nuclear particles 
and radioactivity W. L 


tone seventh 


section 


Groenier 


Men, Microscopes 
By Katherine B 
Anthony Ravielli 
48th St., New 
183. $3.00 


and Living Things. 
Shippen. Illustrated by 
The Viking Press, 18 E. 
York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 


Aristotle is here presented as the first in 
a long great 
Mendel, Malphigi, and a 
come very much alive in the fascinating 
chapters of this book. These were men who 
by painstaking study and careful observation 
of living things slowly uncovered the secrets 
of nature. The author has an easy, read- 
able style and any older child who can read, 
this remarkable book 

Robert C 


line of Linnaeus, 


others 


biologists 


score of 


can enjoy 
Konen 


Your Family Today and Tomorrow. By 
Elizabeth S. Force. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1955. 
Pp. 398. $3.32 

rhe purpose of this book is to help young 
people understand their immediate problems 
of home and family life and to prepare them, 
as future homemakers, to face these difficul 
ties. As an introduction to the subject an 
This 
is followed by an analysis of the relationships 
that exist in 


almost ideal home situation is pictured 


families, with suggestions for 
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handling disturbing factors. Dating conduct 
is discussed and problems concerning dis- 
parities in age, education, social background, 
and religion as they relate to satisfactory 
marital adjustments are presented for serious 
consideration. An excellent unit on money 
management points out the importance of 
agreement between husband and wife con- 
cerning the handling of family income. A 
section is devoted to children in the family 
and to parental responsibilities for the physi 
cal, mental, moral, and social development of 
family members, Finally, the importance of 
a need for unity in family life is brought out 
in the discussion of the community agencies 
set up to assist in family welfare. Suitable 
for junior and senior high school students. 


Teresa O'Sullivan 


Careers and Opportunities in Science. By 
Philip Pollack. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1954. 
Pp. 243. $3.75. 

This interesting and informative anecdotal 
account describes research careers in eight 
major scientific fields and finds no visible 
frontiers. This reader, although accepting 
the reality of the incredible and the need for 
scientists, would prefer less of the romance 
career information. Unfor- 
tunately, only the publisher’s reputation guar 
antees the book's accuracy as the author is 
unidentified and the authoritative writer of 
the introduction omits any qualitative appraisal 
of the book. Blanche B. Paulson 


of research as 


Milestones for Modern Teens. By 
and Dorathea Crawford. William Morrow 
and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to assist young 
people to a better understanding of the causes 
for many of the emotional disturbances com- 
mon to the adolescent period. Problems of 
parental difficulties, the natural irritations 
that arise in relation to members of the fam- 
ily, disturbances in love affairs, concern over 
school, indecisions over careers, and feelings 
of guilt and anxiety are all presented and 
handled in a practical and realistic manner 
With great delicacy the authors have also 
suggested possible cures for the disturbances. 
In each situation, possible solutions to the 
problems appear through questionnaires; in 
answering them for self-analysis, the teen 
agers can not help feeling keenly the part 
they must take in solving their own prob- 
lems. The authors emphasize the need for 
religion in life and remind young people of 
the spiritual help they may receive through 
having confidence in God. 


John 


Teresa O'Sullivan 
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Getting Adjusted to Life. By Howard 
E. Brown. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1955. Pp 
44% $3.00 


With a new look, and an en 
livened but essentially unchanged text, this 
book discusses elements and attitudes 
conducive to school success and life adjust- 
ment. Although phraseology and concepts are 
adult at times, effort has been made to relate 
them to the experiences and thoughts of high 
school freshmen and sophomores Chis would 
be useful in high school orientation programs 
or units designed to improve school holding 
power and student awareness 
Blanche B. 


title, a new 


many 


Paulson 


1 Dozen Captains of American Industry. 
sy Walter Wilson Jennings. Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 W. 3lst St.. New York 1, N. Y., 
1954. Pp. 223. $2.50 

This is the three 
books about outstanding leaders in American 
and industry form 
the story of our country’s economic develop- 
For man clear-cut 
description of the reasons for his success, his 
ethical standards, his contribution to business. 


second in a series of 


business whose careers 


ment each there is a 


The language used is nontechnical and sim 
ple enough for the high school student as 
well as the adult. It would be 
supplementary material for economic or in 
dustrial history, and for courses in business 
organization The men 
described are Samuel Slater, William Gregg, 
Elias Howe, James B. Eads, George West- 
inghouse, Henry Clay Frick, William L. 
Douglas, Elbert H. Gary, Thomas C. Du- 
Pont, George Eastman, John D. Ryan, Edward 
L. Doheny Elinor Bisbee 


excellent 


and business ethics 


The 
E. B 
Fourth 
Pp. 182 

This is an excellent volume for the high 
pupil much 
more about our presidents than is found in 
civics or history texts. Included are bibliog 
raphy, the Constitution of the United States, 
and tabulated information concerning the 
presidents Henrietta H. Fernitz 


President 
Fincher 
Ave., 

$3.50 


of the United States. By 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc 


New York 16, N. ¥ 


’ 


school interested in knowing 


Food for People. By Sarah R. Riedman 
Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. Abelard-Schu 
man, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1954. Pp. 184. $2.50 

his very 
suitable for the teenage group 


readable book on nutrition is 
It covers the 
usual information about food and the body’s 
use of it. One chapter is devoted to the 
modern approach to the feed- 
ing the world interesting 


illustrations 


problem of 
There are many 


Mary E 


Freeman 


September-October, 1955 


Elementary Tool Design. By Elmer B 
Benson. Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 
N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IIL, 1954. Pp. 220 
$4.76 

The author assumes that one who designs 
tools must first have a thorough knowledge 
of mechanical and 
practice Tools in this case have to do with 
jigs, gauges, dies, and fixtures which are 
necessary in the mass production of about 
everything we use. Use is made of many 
good photographs and line drawings 


drawing machine shop 


Coleman Hewitt 


The 
and L. G 


Art of Tile Setting. 
Wines. 


By E. W. Carls 
Charles A. Bennett Co., 


Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, UL, 1954. 
Pp. 220. $3.7 


Here is a book keyed to meet the “do it 
yourself” handy man’s needs on home repair 
and beautification through the use of ceramic, 
metal, and plastic tile. Hints on glass block 
mortar mixes are 
included. Ample illustrations and photographs, 


settings and correct ilso 
at least one to the printed page, assist the 
amateur in understanding 
The shop library should include this book to 
assist the student with that “special problem” 
when modernizing the home 


Fred O 


tile applications 


Ande rson 


Making Things of Plasti sy Lauton 
Edwards. Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 
N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IL, 1954. Pp. 188 
$3.75. 

The first half of this book deals with the 
tools and processes used in fabricating the 
acrylic type plastic; the second half is con- 
cerned with projects that can be made in the 
home or school workship, some the work of 
professional There is a rather 
complete sectton on the construction and use 


designers 


of molds and jigs, but some topics, such as 
engraving, could 
treatment. 


thorough 
Coleman Hewitt 


have had more 


Office Practice Typewriting ty Helen 
Reynolds and Eleanor Skimin. McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 152. $2.52 

rhe purpose of the book is to teach stu- 


dents to become competent office typists 
The work centers around office organization, 
letters, handling mail, filing, the telephone and 
telegrams, duplication, tabulation, and busi 
ness forms. The 


course is developed around 


the office work of a hardware company, and 
carefully 


provides a 


each which i 
wor k, goal 
background information. Finally, 


each student is given an opportunity to take 


section, planned lor 


five days’ and the 


necessary 


a typical clerical employment test 


Robert J Deal 
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To a Different Drum The Story of 
Henry David Thoreau. By Charles Norman. 
Iilustrated by Margaret Bloy Graham. Har- 
per and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 113. $2.50. 

This brief sketch of the life of Henry 
David Thoreau can serve as supplementary 
reading for the better-than-average high 
school student already acquainted with 
Thoreau and his contemporaries. Not over- 
burdened with biographical detail, and en- 
riched with quotations from Thoreau, Em- 
erson, and others, this account affords a 
pleasantly nostalgic hour of reading about 
the beloved nature-lover for those of us who, 
in our busy modern life, fail to hear the beat 
of the “different drummer” to whose music 
Thoreau kept such joyous step 

M. Georgia Livingston 


The House Next Door. By Virginia Sor 
rensen. Illustrated by Lili Cassel. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 223. $3.00 

Girls in their 
story of Gerry 
Lake City while 


early teens will enjoy this 
McGill's summer in Salt 
Utah was still a territory. 
There is a touch of romance, and some sus 
pense but the chief interest is with the Mor- 
mans and the problem of polygamy. Against 
Aunt Harriet's uncompromising disapproval 
is Gerry's keen interest in and affection for 
the family next door. That and her father’s 
broad understanding relieve the tensions; 
eventually Utah becomes a state and Gerry 
a permanent citizen there The book is at 
tractively illustrated, easily read, with enough 
depth to make it well worth reading 
Elinor Bisbee 


Green Threshold. By Mary Wolfe Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by Avery Johnson 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
New York 3, N. Y., 1954 Pp 176 

A teenager's intensely 
her crippled G. 1. elder 
from her jealousy 


Long 
Ave., 
$2.50 
possessive love for 
brother and her re 
through her interest 
in newly formed friends in Vermont is the 
theme of this story. A thin thread of voca 
tional interest in architecture and a thinner 
veneer of New England setting are probably 
enough to satisfy the average senior high 
school girl for whom the book would have 
the most appeal and to whom the employ- 
ment of coimcidence and 


lease 


hidden cabinets in 
resolving the plot would not be too offensive 
M. Georgia Livingston 


This Ts My Heritage. By Sarah L. Schmidt 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N a 1953 Pp 242 $2 50 

When Bill Bradford dies in the war, he 
leaves a farm in Colorado as heritage to his 
young brother, Scott. Scott reluctantly as- 
sumes responsibility to carry out plans for 
the farm —to make it productive and a 
refuge for displaced Europeans. To accom- 
plish this he introduces modern methods of 
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well-irrigation, and fights bigotry and racial 
prejudices among the older settlers. Inter- 
woven with a light romance, the book re 
mains preachy and dull, with uninspired 
writing and wooden characters. Of little 
appeal. Eve K. Clarke 


Detached Command. By Robert C. Du 
Soe. Illustrated by Arthur Harper. Long 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 206. $2.75 

Sailing the seas, fighting pirates, suppress 
ing a mutiny, and avenging the death of a 
fellow-midshipman are some of the adven 
tures that befall Jonithan Amery in this 
action-packed book. This swashbuckling tale 
should interest teenage boys 

Gus Ziagos 

Sixteen Is Special. By Ernie 
Illustrated by Millard 
Green and Co., Inc., 55 
York 3, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 151. $2.50. 

The mystery of the unopened 
teaches sixteen-year-old Jacqueline Jackson 
that those who earnestly want something 
must search for it. Her interest in the neigh 
borhood teenage club and its project, a tele 
phone service she and her friend conduct, 
and Scot’s problem with his car and his 
driving bring her many adventures. Easy 
reading for girls in their early teens 


Amy Louise Mackie 


Rydberg 
McGee. Longmans, 
Fifth Ave., New 


package 


The Art of Making Sense: A Guide t 
Logical Thinking. By Lionel Ruby. J. |} 
Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago ¢ 
Ill, 1954. Pp. 288. $3.75. 

This is an excellent introduction to some 
of the problems of semantics and logic, writ 
ten with the greatest perspicuity, in non- 
technical language, with copious examples 
Although it has few of the earmarks of a 
textbook, it might profitably be used in any 
college freshman composition course where 
stress is laid on straight thinking 

Horace Williston 


} 
> 
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The Ballad Book. Edited by MacEdward 
Leach. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 842. $7.50 

This handsome volume, edited by an emi 
nent folklorist, is probably the best one 
volume collection of ballads in the English 
language ever made. It contains most of the 
English and Scottish traditional ballads, a 
few more recent broadsides, and some eighty 
pages of American ballads. The critical ap 
paratus includes an introductory essay on the 
form and history of the ballad, an ample 
glossary, a bibliography of ballad literature, 
and — of spec ial interest to the teacher—a 
selected list of ballad recordings. In format 
the book is superior to the Students Cam 
bridge Edition of English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads. Those who will really use the 
book will be delighted with its wide margins 
for note taking Horace Williston 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


October 9-12: Tenth National Conference, County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Department of Rural Education, NEA, San 


Diego, California. 


October 16-20: Forty-first Annual Convention, Association of School 
susiness Officials of the United States and Canada, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
October 24: United Nations Day. 
November 6-12: American Education Week. 


November 24-26: Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, National Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA, New York City, New York. 

November 25-27: Forty-fifth Annual Convention, National Council 
of Teachers of English, New York City, New York. 

November 28-December 1: White House Conference on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 26-31: The 122nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Atlanta, Georgia. 


December 27-30: National Meeting, Speech Association of America, 


NEA, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California. 
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